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AT A GLANCE 


Plainfield Mayor 
says no to half-way 
house 


PLAINFIELD—Mayor Mark 
A. Fury confirmed his Administra- 
tion’s opposition to the Volunteers 
of America’s (VOA) plan to estab- 
lish a half-way house for. ex-con- 
victs within the City of Plainfield 
In a statement Fury stated, “My op- 
position to the VOA plan is consis- 
tent with my previously expressed 
opposition to the Union County 
Educational Services Commission’s 
plan to convert Wardlaw Hartridge 
to a consolidated school for “disaf- 
fected” youth in Plainfield, my op- 
position to the Park Hotel, and other 
efforts to dump state and county 
problems on Plainfleld.” 

‘The Mayor continued ° “The 
Administration understands the 
limitations of the law in this issue 
and that many at the prospective 
program participants are originally 
Plainfield youths who might return 
here anyway; but we will not per- 
mit another group home fiasco like 
the Park Hotel.” 

Fury concluded that he was 
grateful to area residents for speak- 
ing up on this issue, noting that, 
with their help, “maybe Fourth 
Ward Councilmen Scott and Green 
will support legislative measures 
like a certificate of occupancy ordi- 
nce to help fight these unwanted 
installations.” 


What is ethical in 
Washginton: 

The case 

of Ron Brown 


by Eric H. Kearney 


Do good deeds erase behavior 
which appears inappropriate? This is 
certainly the ethical analysis through 
which U.S. Commerce Secretary 
Ron Brown is considering 

In fact, such an analysis, is at 
the heart of ethical debate. Are cer- 
tain acts appropriate in certain con- 
texts and then completely inappro- 
priate in another context? If there is 
one moral, ethical standard, then it 
can be logically surmised that an 
act will be immoral, no matter the 
context. However, if morality is 
subjective, depending upon the sit- 
uation and the evaluator of morali- 
ty, then it is much more difficult to 
determine what is right or moral 
and what is wrong or immoral. 

The answer may be found in 
the review of philosophers 
Bertrand Russell might conclude 
that what is right or wrong depends 
upon the value system of the per- 
son. One person’s value system is 
no better than another person’s 
value system. Another philosopher, 
Thomas Reid, might conclude that 
there is a natural rule of law, or 
moral conscience, to which all peo- 
ple adhere 

This is the underlying philo- 
sophical debate facing African- 
American leaders such as Brown, 

a Washington, D.C. native, and 
former Agriculture Secretary 
See DC ETHICSIpage 8 


By Jan M. Edgenton Johnson 
African-A 


In an exclusive interview with 
City News Managing Editor Jan M. 
Edgenton Arthur A. 
Fletcher stated that the right wing 
element in the Republican Party has 
launched an attack against the 
hopes, dreams and ambitions of 60 
to 70 million people who make up 53 
percent of the American workforce. 
He believes that in doing this, the 
nations security, stability, prosperity 
and promising future is in jeopardy, 

On Wednesday, April 5, 1995, 
Arthur Fletcher announced his inter- 
est in g the 


doing so, 
mittee to 
to determine 


Johnson 


beyond. 


Party’s pro-affirmative action, | 
rican Candidate 
President of the United States. In 


st the wafers” nationa 

if he should become an: 
announced candidate for Presi A 
or before Independence Day, July 4, 
1995. The committee's pes: s tol 
‘over if Fletcher can get the 
port needed to remain im the r 
the GOP’s National Conyentic 


Twenty-six years ago, on June 
27, it was Fletcher, serving as 1! 
Department of Labor's first assistant 


10 issued the revised Philadelphia 
lan which targeted construction 
dustry firms working on ee 
Montracts in the Philadelphia area 
Was the first ever affirmative action 
forcement order issued by the fed- 
government. 
iy The Revised Philadelphia Plan 
Co-authored by Fletcher was tied to 
ending of federal funds which 
eant that the court-sanctioned 
[mandated standards applied when- 
ever and wherever federal funds 
Were spent to purchase supplies, 
Materials, equipment and services. 
‘As soon as state and local gov- 


e to! 
and 


US 


Standards 


secretary of 


F emments revised their procurement 


policies, practices and procedures, 
the Revised Philadelphia Plan 
applied across the board. Fletcher 
contends that because the Fortune 
1000 companies performed as prime 
and subcontractors for government at 
all levels, The Revised Philadelphia 
Plan, changed America’s exclusive 
white male 


TESTS GOP 


the right wing interpret it. Nor, am I 
going to allow confused black folk 
and anyone else be guided into 
opposing affirmative action when 
they don’t even understand it, 
“[Affirmative action) cannot be 
defined simply. That’s why the 
right wing, has taken advantage of 


to include equity: for racial minorities 
and women. 

Responding to the fact that, 
according to the polls, the majority 
of Americans do not favor affirma- 
tive action, Fetcher said, “I’m going 
to challenge them to understand it. 
Since I wrote it, I’m not going to let 


the of it. [They] recog- 
nized however that difficult though 
it is, it achieved beyond their 
wildest imagination. And if it is left 
to continue, even at the trickle pace 
that it is going, it will bring about 
changes that right wing America 
never did want to happen or want to 

See FLETCHERIpage 10 


Blacks won’t 
to ‘racism r 


by Chester A. Higgins, Sr. 


WASHINGTON, DC—The way Dr. Frances Cress 
Welsing sees it, racism, nationally and globally, is a big 
and hairy problem, make no mistake, But worse still is 
black refusal to face up to that reality. 

Dr. Welsing, a third generation African-American 
psychiatrist, told a packed audience at the Bethune- 
Dubois Fund Forum on Capitol Hill—her voice crack- 
ling with dry wit—that black people are keeping their 
heads buried in the sand. Today our snoozing brothers 
znd sisters, are somewhat like the Jews*it 
of Hitler’s Germany, refusing to face up to rising racial 
nightmare, she said. Part of 
this nightmare, she said, is 
embraced in her forum topic: 
“ABC: Issues That Impact 
African Americans.” 

The issues are: 

@ “A” for affirmative 
action, now under withering 
GOP fire, 

a 


* for the book The 
Bell Curve, that questions 
the intelligence of black peo- 
ple, and 

TE 


” the GOP’s slash- 
ing “Contract With America” 
that‘ threatens everything 
affecting poor and disadvan- 
taged people from welfare to 
children’s school lunches. 
“We can deal with them as abstractions, not placed 
in context and not relating to the basic issue of racism, 
and thus go around and around in circles,” Welsing said. 
She continued, “But they can all be tied together if we 
understand that at the bottom it is racism and racism 
means white supremacy” in this growing climate of hate. 
What is its foundation? Why a gnawing fear of white 
genetic annihilation, by the robust sexuality of numerical- 


ce up 
lity’ 


learn things youjeouldn’t learn elsewhere,” she was 
told. Welsing patents, who lived in Chicago where she 
was born. also promised she could have anything she 
asked for upon gffiduation. 

“T don't kng maybe I should have been put on a 


h, because I didn’t ask for a car 
in 1957. I said I wanted to go to 
r a while with the German people. 
ol,” she laughed, and granted her 
an eyebrow. 

ears after the horror of World War 
< Welsing lived among the: 

, ‘Do you understand what you did to 
your neighbors (the Jews) 
the war?’ And each 


psychiatrist's 
when I gradual 


Rr 
“T would asl 


A entered Howard 
sity Medical School in 
1958, reGeived her M.D. in 
1962, interned at Chicago’s 
Cook County Hospital 1962- 
63, followed by a residency in 
psychiatry, from 1963-66, at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. She jhas 
published several books, 
including the widely-read, 
The Isis Papers, and is now 
retired from years of a suc- 
ing career and public service. 

ever forgot her German experience. “If,” 
audience, “this head-in-the-sand experi- 
ippen to those nice people, it can happen 


cessful t 
But sl 
she told 
ence coul 
to anyone. 
“Some African Americans groan, “There she goes, 


talking abgpt that racism, again! She’s crazy, 
Welsing sayg in a mimicking voice. “But I maintain 
that no pel who is classified as non-white can go 


ly-superior black and darker races, according to Welsing? 
Germany figured in the early life of Dr. Welsing. 
She told the story of her matriculation at “liberal” white 


li} 


| health if they do not first and fore- 
n their understanding. On the other 
to embrace all those who are classi- 


Pictured l-r: 
Essex County; Leslie A. 


| King, Esg... 


MONTCLAIR—The_ Girl 
Scout Council of Greater Essex 
County held its Third Annual 
Women of Distinction Luncheon 
recently, during which Vivian 
Sanks King, Esq., vice president 
of Legal at the Uni- 


Charlotte Coffen, president, Girl Scout Council of Greater 
, representative, Bell Atlantic; Vivian Sanks 
honoree;.Dr, Beverly Dunston Scott, honores 
Lilien, executive director, Girl Scout Council of Greater Essex County; 
and Senator Wynona Lipman, award presenter. Photo by Glen Frieson. 


Annual Women of 
Distinction Luncheon 


janice C. 


meant to them. Figueiredo, recenti; 
earned her Girl Scout Gold Award, 
the highest award to be earned by a 
Girl Scout by conducting a citizen- 
ship project aimed at helping resi- 
dents in their community to achieve 


versity of Medicine and Dentistry 
of NJ and Dr. Beverly Dunston 
Scott, a private consultant, commu- 
st, were honored for their 
outstanding community outreach 
efforts. Mistress of ceremonies for 
the event was Kent Manahan, news 
anchor for New Jersey Network 
Presenting the awards were 
New Jersey State Senator Wynona 
Lipman and Kelly Cahill, one of the 
event’s honorary chairs. Included in 
the program was a flag ceremony 
performed by several county Girl 
Scout Troops. Senior Girl Scouts 
Aime Figueiredo and Marisal 


status, Lopez is a 
Silver Award recipient, who earned 
her award by organizing a clean-up 
project at her church, 

The Women of Distinction 
Awards were established in 1992 
to recognize women, who through 
their personal or professional lives, 
exemplified the character and 
ideals of the Girl Scout Promise 
and Law, and provide positive 
female role model for young girls. 
The Corporate Award is presented 
to an organization which consis- 
tently provides the Girl Scout 
Council with either financial sup- 
port of programs or the donation of 


(there were two blacks: she and a young man) Antioch 
College, in Yellow Springs, Ohio. She lamented loudly 
“my parents sent me there.” “So you can 


over why 


health adva 


ge 


n say it would (also) be to their mental 
» focus in the issues of race. 
See RACISM REALITYipage 10 


Lopez shared their interpretations 
of what the Girl Scout awards 


in-kind goods and services. 
See LUNCHEON/page 6 


trating 


For City News subscriptions, customer ser 


hung: 
sometin 


ren who come to school 
have a hard time concen- 
1 their morning classes are 
; disruptive and prone to a 
te of absenteeism than 
ents who eat a nutritious 
every morning,” says 
Logue, M.S., R.D., nutri- 
ition specialist with the 
Dairy Association and 
1, Inc. (ADADC). 
parents often have as 


b ony assignments as their 


chool-aged children 
Getting ready for work 
and getting children 
ready for school 
leaving limited 
time in the 
morning 
often result 
ing in break- 
fast on the run; 
or Worse, no 


breakfast at all. 

Breakfast for today’s children have 
gone from steaming bowls of oatmeal, hot 
cocoa made from scratch and thick slices 
of French toast to a meal of quick-grab 
foods like doughnuts and chips. 

“Eating a nutritious breakfast 
makes children alert and gives them en- 
ergy...Whether it’s not enough time in 
the morning, or an economic situation 
that prevents kids from eating breakfast, 
the fact remains that students who come 
into the classroom not having eaten any- 
thing since the might before, approxi- 
mately 12 hours ago, are not prepared to 
learn,” explains Logue. 

Because many parents are unaware 
of the availability of breakfast programs, 
efforts to increase awareness and partici- 
pation in school breakfast programs are 
being executed throughout the country 
by organizations including the U.S.D.A., 
the American School Food Service 
Association and Dairy Management Inc 

Locally, ADADC nutrition educa- 


iĝe and NEWS-TIP LINE dial 908-754-3400 


Breakfast linked to school performance 


i 
C DAR KNOLLS, NJ— 


tion specialists and registered dietitians 
are working with schools throughout 
Northern and Central New Jersey to 
increase awareness and participation in 
National School Breakfast Programs. 
Working closely with school food ser- 
vice directors and administrators, 
ADADC’s staff is providing materials 
for in-school breakfast promotions and 
take-home information on the breakfast 
program for parents. 

Logue says the school breakfast 
program as a convenient and economical 
alternative to feeding children at home. 
The school breakfast program is 
designed to provide children with a bal- 
anced meal that supplies one-fourth of 
their daily nutritional requirements. 

e National School Breakfast 
Program was permanently authorized in 
1975. Currently, 29.5 petcent of those 
schools in New Jersey whieh participate 
in the National School Lunch Program 
are also participating in the National 
See SCHOOL BREAKFASTipage 10 
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Watson named executive fellow 
for Public Policy institute 


TRENTON—William A. Watson, chief of staff for the city of Trenton for 
the past five years, has been appointed an executive fellow at the Public 
Policy Institute which is now being formed at Thomas Edison State 
College, Trenton’s only four-year college. Trenton Mayor Doug Palmer 
(center) announced recently that he was accepting the resignation of 
Watson (left) effective May 15. Both Mayor Palmer and Council 
President Bill Young (right) stated that filling Watson’s shoes would be 
a challenge. The institute at Thomas Edison will provide practical assis- 
tance for decision makers in the State with regard to public policy 
issues. As an executive fellow, Watson's role will be to plan and direct 
the Urban Mayor's Partnership and to assist in other new initiatives. 


Museum. For info call 609-292-5420. 


TRENTON—‘New Jersey in Time of 
War" four part series will be held 
Saturdays at the New Jersey State 
Museum at 2 p.m. For more info call 
908-923-7143. 
PLAINFIELD—Music lessons for 
senior citizens at French School of 
Music. For info call 908-757-3087. 
APRIL 4-18 
HACKENSACK-—Self-Esteem/ 
for teens seminar at 
Bergen County Technical Schools 
from 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. For info call 
201-343-6000, ext. 3345. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12 
MAHWAH—Australia Modern Dance 
Dou at Ramapo College at 4 p.m. For 
more info call 201-529-7595. 
MONTCLAIR—'Midwifery: An alterna- 
tive in Women’s Health Care” at 
Montclair State Univarsity. For more 
info call 201-655-5114. 
PLAINFIELD—Board of Directors 
meeting (Plainfield Action Services 
Community) at 7:30 p.m. at City Hall. 
NOW THRU APRIL 12 
HACKENSACK—English as a second 
language writing skills course at 


ATTENTION—Audition brochures for 
the NJ Youth Symphony's 1995-96 
music season are now available for 
youth ages 8 to 18. For more info call 
908-771-5544. 
PLAINFIELD—Registration is now 
open for children grades Pre-K thru 7 
at Holy Family School, For more info 
call 908-755-0930 

APRIL THRU MAY 10 
PLAINFIELD-+iteracy Volunteers of 
America sponsor several Spring Basic 
Training at Plainfield 
Public library on Wednesdays at 6 
p.m. For more info call 908-755-7998. 
APRIL THRU MAY 11 
HACKENSACK—"Making Positive 
Changes” support group helping 
women take control over their lives at 
the Career and Life Counseling 
Center from 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. For 
info call 201-343-6000, Ext. 3345. 
NOW THRU JUNE 25 
MONTCLAIR—Native jewelry making 
workshop at The ‘Montclair Art 
Museum. For info call 201-746-5555. 
MONTH OF APRIL 
TRENTON—“Echoes Form the Past: 
The Narrative Artistry of Palmer C. 
Hayden” art exhibit at the NJ State 


PEOPLE 


Sorority celebrates 
Women’ sH tory Month 


NEWARK—Members of Beta Alpha Omega Chapter, Newark of the Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority, Inc. honored at its recent meeting during Women’s 
History Month. Two chapter members from the undergraduate AKA 
Chapter, Gamma Zeta, Lucie Thib@uad, president of Gamma Zeta and 
Dielanda Dumay, were also honored, Pictured L-R: Kim Feagin, Dielanda 
Dumay, Gail Gillespie, Lamyra Clarke, president of Beta Alpha Omega, 
Genevieve Hardy, Beatrice Herring, Catherine Greene, and Dr. E. Alma 
Flagg. Poetry readings, Art displays, music, Afrocentric books were 
offered from the honorees. 


Motley honored for King 
assassination observance 


LINDEN—William Motley (I) of Linden received a resolution from Union 
County Freeholder Walter McLeod (r) for beginning the first citywide 
observance of the assassination of Martin Luther King Jr. ten years ago. 
William Motley has continued his support of Linden’s observation of 
King’s death since he started it ten years ago. We commend him for his 
commitment to the observance and the dream of Dr. Martin Luther King,” 
McLeod said. 


YORK—Learn the craft of 
oil basketry at the Fraunces 
Auseum from 1 to 3 p.m. For 

ore info call 212-425-1778. 
APRIL 18 - 27 


PLAINFIELD—Introductory level 
fordPerfect courses at Union County 


Bergen County Technical Schools 
from 6:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. To regis- 
ter call 201-343-6000, ext. 3353. 
APRIL 12, 13 
PLAINFIELD—Eight hour “Driving 
Refresher” course for those over 55 at 
Muhlenberg Hospital. For more info 
call 908-668-2818. ollege in Plainfield and Elizabeth 
om 9 to 11 a.m. FOr more info call 
Ree ra APRIL 08-709-7108 or 7600. 
lembership meeting for 
People Organization for Progress at TUESDAY, APRIL 18 
Newark Library at 6:30 p.m. For more ILAINFIELD—Financial aid work- 
info call 201-643-7711 Shops at Union County College at 6 
JERSEY CITY—Domestic Violence: PEM- For more info call 908-412-3571. 
Could it be you next?” lecture at |]MADISON—Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Jersey City State College at noon. For the Workplace symposium at 
more info call 201-200-3189. Fairleigh Dickinson University from 6 
APRIL 13 THRU 27 © 8 p.m. For info call 201: 593 Ais 


be E. 

MONTCLAIR—The Urban League of a ner A ae pre AN 

Essex County is offering.a Home- gar’ Octa Jersey City State 

buyers Educaion Course on Tues- Wb nate 

days and Thursdays at the Urban ie 

League’s office in Montclair. Classes EDNESDAY, APRIL 19 

run from 6 to 8 p.m. For fees and | ekv 

information call 201-746-7725/ pat Mair eae 
SATURDAY, APRIL 15 

NEWARK—Volunteer Ifcome Tax 

Assistance program Satyrdays in the 

Newark Public Library from 9 a.m. to 

noon. For info call 201-783-7793. 


‘Women's Chorus and Cham- 
emble concert at Kean College 
p.m. For info call 908-527-2337. 


ATTORNEY 


ANY CASE INVOLVING Shen 
INJURY OR DEATH Hon as 
WORKERS’ COMPENSATION Biscuits 


SOCIAL SECURITY DISABILITY 


MUNICIPAL COURT mages 


$ Ata, Bs Biore os Mixed Veg sted 
Green Beans 
3 Collard Greens 
$ Exposure fo fumes and tode substances Mac & Cheese 
. 


$ Pant Clos rd Neck inja 

VF me Potato Salad 
Sweet Yams 
Fried Okra 


NO CONSULTATION FEE ( 
NO FEE UNLESS ¢ Ñ S 
RECOVERY, 


Q. 
wark, NJ 07102 
CALL 12 1 24. 4556 


GOVERNMENT 
SUPPORT SVCES. 
IEHOUSING 


i DIRECT MAIL SVCES. 
SOLUTION s sean osion 
Sonnia Moran 


PRESIDENT 
FAX: (201) 472-5522 


(201) 472-1020 
90 DAYTON AVE., BLDG 19-1B, PASSAIC, NJ 071 


BUSINESS RENTAL 


IT'S THE RIGHT PLACE AND THE RIGHT TIME 


A two room suite, is available for 
sub-tenancy, in The Gateway Center 
(Space 17' x 14' and 20' x 14 
more footage available if needed.) 


four hour security; on site resi 
and available parking. Just minut 
New York City 
The price is also right. 
hoe Lucille (201) ee 4421, for more marn 


A Smorgasbord of Fine Food and Drink. 


Pickwick 711 Park Ave. Plainfield NJ 
li 


GADEGBEKU CONSULTANTS 


STRUCTURAL & CIVIL ENGINEERS 
CHRISTOPHER GADEGBEKU, PhD., PE 
990 WOODLAND AVE. 
PLAINFIELD, NJ 07060 


FINANCIAL ADVICE 


CIGNA Financial Advisors 
mares Kieren: WE CAN HELP YOU DISCOVER 
NEW 


Sf STRATEGIC INSURANCE PLANNING 


20 LAKE DRIVE EAST, SUITE 300 CHERRY HILL, NEW JERSEY 08002 


DELICATESSEN 
PICKWICK DELI 


Sunday Brunch: 


MENU 
Omelets Fried Chicken 
Grits Curried Chicken 


Beef/Pork Bacon Curried Goat 
Beef/Pork Sausage BBQ Beef Ribs | 


Salmon Cakes BBQ Pork Ribs 

Short Ribs en Roberts, Prop. 
Fresh Fruit Salad Coffee ly Insured 
Cheesecake Tea 


Sweet Potato Pie Orange Juice 


Banana Pudding 
And Much, Much More!! 
ALL YOU CAN EAT 
Every Sunday from 10 a.m.-3 p.m.) 


(LOCATED NEAR PARK AND 7th) 
For more information call 


908-561-1919 


ENGINEERS 


PM International Productions Inc. 


(201) 757-3489 
FAx (201) 787.0103 


FINANCIAL FUTURE 
S INVESTMENT PLANNING 
S RETIREMENT PLANNING 


LAKE 


) 482-8 
ce Otlered Trough Cigna Amaanee 


PLAINFIELD—The Auxiliary of Muhlenberg R 
reached a new pinnacle of 
check to the medical center that completes payment of a $2 million “paid 
made in 1986. (Left to right) John B. Doherty, of Green Brook, chairman of 
the Board of Governors, Muhlenberg Regional Medical Center, Bonnie 
Thul and Evelyn Null, both of North Plainfield and past presidents of the 
Muhlenberg Auxiliary, Brian A. Shaw, of Scotch Plains, Auxiliary presi- 
dent, Kenneth Turnbull, of Watchung, immediate past chairman, 
Muhlenberg Foundation, Sue Swenson, of Plainfield, past president of the 
Auxiliary and John R. Kopicki, of Cranford, president and chief executive 
officer, Muhlenberg Regional Medical Center, display a large ?check?, 
symbolizing the completion of the Auxiliary’s $2 million pledge to the 
medical center. The money was raised by operating the Pavilion Square 
Gift Shop. The funds raised through the television service to Muhlenberg 
patients also went toward meeting that pledge, as did the proceeds of spe- 
cial events, such as the annual gala dinner dance. 


CLEANING & PAINTING 
Specializing in cleaning for Seniors 


(908) 753-3807 


NEED IT...YOU DESERVE IT... 


And now you can get it 
for $15 off on a stress reducing | 


"Adults $8.99 - Children $3.95 _ SWEDISH MASSAGE | 


Call 908-322-9676/908-317-0729 pager 
Rick Williams: 


Certified AMTA Massage Therapist. 
Coordinator NJ AMTA Sports Massage Team 
1993 Meritorious AMTA Award Winner 


MODEL TRAINING 
Coming Soon! 
PMIP Model Training Center 

PICTURE THIS... 


You, On the Cover Of A Popular Magazine, or— 
in The Runway, In an Exclusive Designer Outfit. 


206 N. Wood Ave. 
Linden, N.J. 07036 


Auxiliary completes 
$2 million pledge 


nal Medical Center i 
with the recent 


SPIRITUAL ADVISOR 


REVEREND JOHNSON 
SPIRITUAL HELPER, 
READER AND ADVISOR 
Friends we urge you to see this person. He 
He will remove all bad luck and evil spells. Are you sick? Loss of 
luck? Have you lost your loved one? Do you have a bad luck and 
evil influence? He is the man who will remove it. Call out your 
enemies by name. Do not tell him, let him tell you about your 
problems, FREE READING BY PHONE. Read Romans 10:17 and 
then call Reverend Johnson (908) 738-6553 


New Discovery Tours 


Specialty: Delux Motorcoach Group Tours-King's 


gi World: 
Virginia Beach-Dog Track-Reading, Pa.-Hershey 

Park Reunions: College Tours 
Major Specialty: Multi-day African American Tours: Va., Tusk.- 
[AL Balt. MD. Al. & Sav, GA, Wash. DC, Bost, MASS., and NY. 


NEW DISCOVERY TOURS 
E Eg 


"A TOUR-RIFIC IDEA” 
jupon worth $50 towards deposite or final payment on any trip 


201-648-0440 


Liz Urquhart Sales Representative 
Plainfield Area 
ALPHA TOURS 
(A New Dimension In Travel) 


510-A Main Street 
East Orange, NJ 07017 
A Pull Service Agency 


908-412-8425 


| Home (908) 561-1158 Office (201) 672-7090 
R| Fax (908) 756-4292 


YOUR BUSINESS 
CARD HERE 


Ask for Scott 


For more information 
call 908-754-3400 


908) 486-6688, Fax: (908) 486-2599 


i 
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NATIONAL 


NEWS 
at a glance 


@ $16 million 
settlement reached for 
refusing to insure 
blacks’ homes 


In the first Justice Department action 
against an insurance company under 
the federal Fair Housing Act, Ameri- 
can Family Mutual Insurance Com 
pany has agreed to pay over $16 
million for allegedly providing blacks 
with inferior policies than those 
offered to whites and in some cases 
for simply refusing to insure homes 
of African Americans. “When proper- 
ty is not insured, homes cannot be 
rebuilt, neighborhoods deteriorate 
and communities suffer,” said Attor- 
ney General Janet Reno. The com- 
pany has agreed not to discriminate 
based on race and to pay over $16 
million in damages to compensate 
the victims. It also agreed to adver- 
tise in media that target African 
Americans and inspect homes in 
African-American neighborhoods on 
an equal basis as in white neighbor- 
hoods. Among the charges in the 
complaint: American Family gave 
explicit instructions to agents and 
underwriters to consider race in 
deciding whether, and on what 
terms, to offer homeowners insur- 
ance; required agents to consider 
race as a factor in deciding whether 
to inspect a home; and made dis- 
paraging and stereotypical refer- 
ences about blacks as being poor 
insurance risks. MILWAUKEE. 


W Alternative 
employment 
opportunities 

While many blacks often turn to 
Fortune 500 companies for employ- 
ment, the Department of Labor says 
that companies with less than 500 
workers are the best source of jobs 
for the future. Some organizations 
for sources of information and guid- 
ance for African Americans getting 
into the job market are: Affirmative 
Action Register, 8356 Olive Blvd., 
St. Louis, MO 63132, 314-991- 
See BRIEFSIpage 10, 


nett 


NATION 


The changi 


by Dr. 
Manning 
Marable 


Everywhere we 
turn today, the 
headlines and 
the media seem 
to be preoccu- 
pied with the politics of race 
Sometimes the politics of race is 
obscured in an aesopian language, in 
which the victims and the predators 
are half-hidden or even inverted; 
sometimes on late-night talk shows 
or even racial films, the politics of 
race which are addressed through 
personalities or issues connected 
with the black community come 
under vicious attack or parody. 

In recent weeks and months, 
the politics or race has been 
expressed through a variety of 
issues and events: for example, 
affirmative action and minority 
set-aside programs are publicly 
attacked as policies promoting 
“reverse discrimination”; the tele- 
vised trial of former football super- 
star O.J. Simpson continues to fas- 
cinate millions of Americans, with 
its burlesque mixture of interracial 
sex, double-homicide, spousal 
abuse, and police misconduct; wel- 
fare programs are under new 
scrutiny, with calls for mandatory 
work by AFDC recipients, and 
demands to outlaw support to 
unwed mothers under the age of 
eighteen; and new restriction are 
being pushed on nonwhite immi- 
grants, from the denial of access to 
ic medical services to the 
imposition of “English Only” lan- 
guage requirements, 

Race thus continues to be cen- 
tral to American politics, but its 
definition and meaning are being 
radically transformed. 

One reason for this is the mas- 
sive migration of millions of Latin 
American, Caribbean, Asian and 
African people into the U.S., as 
well as in Western Europe, since 


the 1960s. The influx Of these new @ 


minorities in Europe fas meant the 
break down of older racial identities 
and communities. For example. 
the United kingdom by the 1970s 
immigrants from thé Caribbea 
Asia and Africa of radically diver- 
gent ethnic backgrounds and lan- 
guages began to term themselves 
“black”, as a political entity. 

In the US, the search for both 
dis-aggregation and re-articulation 
of group identity and consciousness 
among people of color is also 
occurring, although along different: 
lines due to distinct historical expe- 
riences and backgrounds. In the 
Hawaiian Islands, for example, 
many of the quarter million native 
Hawaiians support the movement 
for political sovereignty and self- 
determination 

But do native Hawaiians have 
more in common culturally and 
politically with American Indians or 
Pacific islanders? What are the par- 
allels and distinctions between the 
discrimination experienced by 
Mexican Americans im the US 
Southwest and African-Americans 
under slavery and Jim Crow se 
gation? Do the more than five mil- 
lion Americans of Arab, Kurdish, 
Turkish and Iranian nationality and 
descent have a socioeconomic expe- 


rience in the US which places them | 


in conflict with native-born 
African-Americans, or is there suf- 
ficient commonalty of interest and 
social affinity which provides the 
potential framework for principled 
activism and unity? 

Similar questions about social 


distinctions rooted in mixed ethnic © 


heritages and backgrounds could be 
raised within the black community 
itself. At least three out of four 
native-born Americans of African 
descent in the US have to some 
extent a racial heritage which is also 
American Indian, European, Asian 
and/or Hispanic. Throughout much 
of the Americas, racial categories 
were varied and complex, reflecting 
7 


x 


politics of race 


ge of social perceptions based 
GB physical appearance, color, hair 
exture, class, social status and 
‘@ther considerations. 

IF Inthe US prior to the Civil 
fights Movement, with a few 


States required a “multi-cultural” 
designation on public school forms, 
and Georgia has established the 
“multi-racial”’ category on its 
mandatory slate paperwork. 

The “multi-racial” designa- 


ceptions, the over gly 
jominant categorization was 
black” and “white”. In the late 
70s, the Federal government 
opted a model for collecting 
data based on four 
Asian, American 
ian an white—and two ethnic 


Today, all of these categories 
being contested and questioned. 
ie Of the hundreds of thousands 
‘Of African-Americans and whites 
“who intermarry have begun to call 
Hor a special category for their chil- 
den “multi-racial By 1994, three 


tion, if and structured 
into the state bureaucracy, could 
have the dangerous effect of 
siphoning off a segment of what 
had been the “black community” 
into a distinct and potentially privi- 
leged elite, protected from the nor- 
mal vicissitudes and ordeals experi- 
enced by black folk under institu- 
tional racism. It could become a 
kind of “passing” for the twenty- 
first century, standing apart from 
the definition of blackness. 
Conversely, as more immi- 
grants from the African continent 
and the Caribbean intermarry 
native-born black Americans, 
notions of what it means to be 


“black” become culturally and eth- 
nically far more pluralistic and 
international. The category of 
“blackness” becomes less parochial 
and more expansive, incorporating 
the diverse languages, histories, rit- 
uals and aesthetic textures of new 
populations and societies, 

Any movement for black 
empowerment in the future must 
take into account the full dimen- 
sions of the ethnic and social 
transformation occurring now 
inside the US, reframing our agen- 
da to take into account these new 
populations. 

We can only win the battle for 
equality if we have courage to build 
a strategy of coalitions and multi- 
cultural dialogue, mobilizing others 
against white conservatism. We can 
defeat the politics of race, only if 
we recognize how the color line is 
being transformed. 


a 


Slavery in the Sudan: 
Fact or propaganda? 


by Malik Peter Simon 


Sudan, the largest country on the African continent 
and first to receive it’s independence from the British 
‘Crown, is now plagued with civil war and strife. Added 
to her many problems is the mounting rumors of gov- 
ernment involvement in terrorist activities, enslavement, 
and inhuman practices against the southern Sudanese 
population, who are predominately Black Africans. 

Charges of alleged cruelties and slavery were 

joiced by Charles Jacobs, a Jewish guest who appeared 
n “Tony Brown’s Journal’ which aired in January 
995 on PBS television, \ 

At the invitation of the Sudanese government and 
kbar i ive for the 
lation of Islam (NOD, several African-American jour- 
lists traveled to the Sudan on a fact finding mission 
gain a balanced perspective on the problems faced 

the country. 

Among the journalists were: Mr. Jehron Hunter 


writer for two Philadelphia Newspapers, and “Blacks in 
Higher Education”. Mrs. Alice Thomas publisher of the 
“Jacks on Advocate” in Jackson, Mississippi and 
myself, a representative for the “Guyana Guardian” and 
“New Nation News” published in Guyana South 
America. 

Ahmed Kamal El Din, editor and publisher of “The 
Sudan Now” discussed some of the existing problems 
facing the Sudan. Civil War, he quoted, “was being 
waged between the present government in the north and 
rebel forces in the South,” It is reported that the leader 
of rebel forces, Dr. John Gurang is reported to have his 
headquarters in Uganda and backed by the Ugandan 
and Kenyan governments. 

Gurang is said to have engineered the recruitment 
of some 20,000 youth ranging in ages from 8-15 
years. The captured youth most of whom are taken 
from southern Sudan, are illegally transferred to camp 
hideouts in Kenya, Ethiopia, and Uganda where they 

See SLAVERYipage 6, 


Polls Open from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Vote! 


April 18, 1995 


Five-Year Comparison Shows Local Share 
of School Budget Remains 
Constant for 4th Consecutive Year 
Current Local Tax Expense: $80,000,000 


BALANCE APPROPRIATED $ 18,502,000 

LOCAL 

Local Tax Levy 80,000,000 
Tuition 532,728 
Miscellaneous 3,698,300 
STATE 

Foundation Aid 300,600,001 
Capital Outlay 4,876,717 
Special Education 27,579,665 

Transportation 4,931,543 
Aid for "At-Risk" 40,815,529 
Bilingual Aid 6,657,201 
Other State Aid 5,670,819 
FEDERAL 

Vocational Education 835,000 

Impact Aid 150,000 

Chapter I 23,765,011 
Chapter II 300,000 

PL. 94-142 (Handicapped) 2,164,855 

Other Federal 3,175,830 
TOTAL DEBT SERVICE 10,098,631 
TOTAL FUNDS $534,853,830 


sm 


Instruction $.47 

Attendance and Health Services 02 

General Administration 02 

receive funding from three main School Administration 06 

ral grants and local property tax. Business and Support Services 02 
Newark voters will decide on the Fixed Charges and Telephone ll 
ercentage of funding from each Operation and Maintenance 12 
Transportation .03 

Tuition 03 

Food Service 02 

Student Activities and Athletics 01 

Capital Outlay 01 

Special Schools and Programs 01 

N Special Revenue Fund 07 
318% LOCAL Total $1.00 


trict. 


The local share ( 
same for fe 


million) has remained the 
secutive years 


WHAT EACH DOLLAR BUYS 


Publi 
Local Share: $80,000,000 


A “YES” VOTE Is IN FAVOR OF THE SCHOOL BUDGET 
A “No” VOTE Is AGAINST THE SCHOOL BUDGET 


The Board of Education of the City of Newark in the County of 
Essex, New Jersey, is authorized to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation parcels of land known as Lots 17, 18, 19 and 50 of Block 
2694; Lots 16, 17, 19, 55 and 60 of Block 2701; and Lots 2, 8, 16, 
17, 18, 43, 44 and 45 of Block 2700 on the official City tax map to 
be utilized for the Shabazz Athletic Complex in the School Dis- 


A “YEs “ VOTE IS IN SUPPORT OF THE PROPOSAL 
A “No” VOTE IS AGAINST THE PROPOSAL 


n 
Question I. 


Question II. 
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“Contract With America” 
The Bell Tolls for Thee 


As more Americans become aware of the real implications of “The 
Contract ON America” scheme, there will be a growing backlash to the 
hatred, racism, sexism, and classism that is being perpetuated on the people. 

From Trenton to Washington the momentum is building. Estimates 
of 200,000 women gathered this weekend in Washington, DC, to protest 
the “Contract with America.” A coalition of black ministers held a press 
conference in Trenton at the State House this week to call to task the New 
Jersey Congressional Delegation who voted on the contract. 

Conservatives, who seem to hate everyone, are using affirmative 
action, programs which help build an economic base in depressed urban 
areas, and programs which help minorities lift themselves from poverty 
as wedge issues to divide America—blacks against whites, haves 
against have nots, males against females, the middle class against the 
poorer class. Although all of America will suffer if this plan is carried 
out, the middle class, who is being “played,” are the duped group, and 
will be the long term losers. The strategy of these schemers is to paint 
crime, welfare, affirmative action, minority business development, with 
the same brush and plant the seed that white males are losing jobs 
because of the poor and basically disenfranchised. Mass media has 


AL 


AS I SEE IT... 


By Connie Woodruff 


Watching the ever-changing)” 
political scenarios in Essex County) 
is more exciting and unpredictable) 
than following the lifestyles of 
lost souls who make the rune 
the daily talk shows or trying ti 
second-guess the story lines of ones 
favorite soap operas. i 

Politics is real life drama. 
involves real people. It is the 
world of triumph and tragedy. 
arouses passion and gives many øf 
us pleasure. i 

Between now and November 
“95, Essex County will be the focal 
point for political junkies and 
novices in the game as a potenti 


helped fan the flame by carrying 
action. On the other hand, black media has been sounding a clear tone— 
THE BELL TOLLS FOR THEE. 


of the future for the” 


of Congressman Donald Payne and 
the congressman’s brother, Bill 
ayne, Who lost to Sharpe James in 
last year’s mayoral race in Newark. 

A word of advise, fellows. The 
real action on the State Committee 


Tis on the Finance Committee. He 


who raises money for the party has 
a big voice in how and where it is 
spent and which candidates have 
the best potential of attracting cam- 
paign contributions. 

Only the most aggressive State 
Committee members can make a 
difference in party direction. It is a 
sad fact most are contented to fol- 
low the leader without the slightest 
attempt to bring about change. 

VAS 


Without trying very hard Tom 


Democratic Party locally and Giblin could find himself in a world 


nationally; and how the national _ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 


Utilize resources to help the poor 


Dear Editor: 

The specter of hunger is rising in our New Jersey communities. By 
now, readers of this newspaper are aware of the Congressional Committee 
vote to eliminate Federal programs guaranteeing school lunches for needy 
children and other nutritional supplements for pregnant and nursing 
women and children under five. The proposed legislation would substitute 
fixed-amount block grants to the states to enable them to formulate their 
own eligibility rules and to become solely responsible for the programs. 
The total amount of money available for nutrition programs would be 
reduced by $7 billion over the next five years, and the state grants could 
not be increased to take care of future contingencies, such as another eco- 
nomic downturn. 

In today’s anti-tax atmosphere, when most governors—Christie 
Whitman prominently included—are pledged to hold down state expendi- 
tures, it is not surprising that some governors’ reaction to this legislation is 
extremely cautious, and in some cases downright negative, according to an 
Associated Press survey. 

This potential squeeze on limited state and private resources is made 
more ominous by earlier move of the Agriculture Department to cut its 
contribution to area food banks from $80 to $25 million in the current fis- 
cal year; and by the implications of the proposed Balanced Budget 
Amendment, which could result in a mandated reduction of a further 30 
percent in all Federal assistance programs, unless the defense budget and 
Social Security are also cut. 

If this reduction should occur, it is estimated that in New Jersey alone, 
80,300 children would lose access to Food Stamps; 42,200 babies, preschool- 
ers and pregnant women would lose infant formula and other nutrition supple- 
ments, and 152,000 children would lose subsidized school lunches. 

According to 1993 reports, 1 out of 8 NJ children goes hungry every 
day, and nearly 12,000 Union County and more than 1,400 Somerset County 
children live below the poverty level—a threshold that would be open to 
reinterpretation on a state-by-state basis under the pending legislation. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the well-known Food Stamp program, 
which has been given at least a temporary reprieve by a House committee, 
is not in itself adequate to fulfill the nutritional requirements of our needy 
population. As a result, charitable groups, such as churches, synagogues 
and community centers, have been attempting to supply the unmet need 
which continues to grow. 

During 1994, the participating organizations of the Coalition for 
Hunger Awareness provided over 70,000 served meals at soup kitchens 


See LETTER/page 6 


Coordinators are needed 


Dear Editor: 

It has been brought to our attention that the Board of Education is con- 
sidering a reduction for fiscal year 1995-96 of two positions of Substance 
Awareness Coordinators. 

We wish to articulate our concern, since all barometers reflect sub- 
stance abuse to be increasing in all communities. The City of Plainfield, 
like all other communities, has a drug abuse problem which is verified by 
ing the activities that occur on many of our street corners. The sub- 
stance awareness coordinators represent the staff in the school district that 
combats the negative drug influences that takes place in our community by 
providing counseling and prevention services to our students. 

In many instances, the substance awareness coordinators are the only 
staff with whom children share confidences. As an organization comprised 
of community agencies, we wish to advise the board that we are opposed 
to this scheduled reduction in Substance Awareness Coordinator positions. 

‘These services are needed in the Plainfield community. 


will affect 
legislation proposed by a popular 
GOP governor and GOP majority 


legislature. K 
Peter: by opting to take a judicial 


VIS 


of trouble if the rumor Essex 
County Clerk Pat Drake is headed 
for the chopping block. 

Drake could chose to voluntari- 
ly give up running for the office of 


wisdom of accepting efficiency 
over party loyalty, pointing to the 
number of years Drake served as 
deputy under Nick Caputo who has 
the longest record of service in the 
high profile county job. 

MAS 


Tom Giblin also has major 
problems in deciding which candi- 
dates to drop or maintain in the 28th 
district (Harry McEnroe and James 
Zangari) and the 29th district 
(Assemblymen Willie Brown and 
Jackie Mattison.) 

Ever since Willie Brown pub- 
licly supported Republican Chuck 
Haytian for US Senator over Frank 
Lautenberg (Dem.) last year, the 
resentment against Brown as an 
elected Democrat has not abated in 
some circles. 

But when it became more 
apparent Brown was seriously in 
danger of losing his party endorse- 
ment, many former antagonists 
(except those who wanted to 
replace him) rallied around the 
and sent 


It is the of the 


in lieu of 


decade to say Essex County for another term. 


Democrats are definitely not togeth= 
er when it counts most. 

A few weeks ago county chair- 
man Tom Giblin appointed new 
members to the Democratic State 
Committee. None are strangers to 


less of race, and Philip Thigpen, 
East Orange councilman and cousin 


Friends close to Drake predict 
she could win re-election handily. 
‘That could throw a monkey wrench 
into the plans of Cardell Cooper who 
is alleged to be in favor of Sheilah 
Oliver as Drake’s replacement. 

That means the East Orange 
mayor will run head-on with a strong 
suburban Irish voting block, hell bent 
on keeping Drake in the office. 

Drake supporters argue the 


A 
that message to Giblin. 

It is reliably reported Giblin 
waited until this week to call 
Mattison and Brown to his office 
for a political pow-wow that result- 
ed in the chairman’s promise to 
keep Willie Brown on the regular 
Democratic line. 

That solved one problem. But 
another is seething in the 28th dis- 
trict where it is alleged the plan is 
to drop Harry McEnroe as the 


partys endorsed candidate. 

Harry McEnroe is a real live 
Irish activist and that bloc of voters 
is not expected to take kindly to 
him dropped by the party unless he 
does so voluntarily. 

If McEnroe goes, Senator 
Ronald Rice will make an all-out 
effort to get party endorsement for 
his candidate - former Irvington 
Mayor Mike Steele. 

We can expect present Mayor 
Sara Bost to put a red flag on this 
candidacy. The bitterness of the 
campaign between Bost and Steele 
still lingers over the Town of 
Irvington and she would hardly 
enjoy carrying the city’s problems 
to Steele as the local legislator 
responsible for making things hap- 
pen in the town he once ruled as 
chief executive. 

These are dark days for the 
Democratic Party, period. Party 
leaders who want to keep their 
power positions must walk quietly 
as they wield their big sticks. 

Voters are in a mood to throw 
all the rascals out and from where I 
stand Tom Giblin and Tom Byrne 
(state committee chairman) appear 
to like their respective jobs. 

However, there comes a time 
when the man at the top has to 
make a decision and stick by it, like 
old-timers Dennis Carey and Harry 
Lerner did when the chips were down. 

No matter what happens Tom 
Giblin will be Essex County chair- 

See CONNIE/page 6 


Among the di 
the word “sti 
ster’s New 
nary of American English” inclu 
ing: “distinction and elegance of 
bearing,” Thatparticular phrase: sprin 


to mind when reflecting on’the life of 
R. Buddy” Cowan, Jr., who died Febru: 
his home in Sarasota Flórida. Connie Wo 
recent thoughtful ea I of C 
Essex County professinal and political 
reminded me of my initial association 


extremely popular physician. 


During the mid-sixties Buddy Cowan 
were part of a state-wide political organi 
Black Americans of New Jersey. Our 
under the leadership of Trenton’s S. H 
Woodson, had emerged as a new but rel 
effective entity in the successful re-electiol 


paign of Governor Richard Hughes in 


Most of us assumed our role woul 
even more vital on the Democratic side for] 
Meyner as that former governor prepared 


Most of us 


off against Republican William Cahill in 1969, 
but not 


Tennessee. 
Buddy Cowan. He 


’ was Buddy Cowan’s middle name 


A highly successful civilian practice 


in East Orange, beginning in 1953, followed 


itions of called me that spring to say in his typically U.S. Army service as a surgeon in Germany. 
Web- straightforward manner that he felt it was impor- After his stint in Trenton with the Cahill 
id Dictio- tant for African-Americans to begin taking administration, Cowan returned to Washington 
he follows, prominent seats “on the Republican side of the from 1974 to 1976 to serve in the Nixon 
ann@t and aisle.” He asked me to join him in Supporting “administrationi as Assistant Secretaryoof 
1g4 feadily _ William Cahill for Governor...an invitation } Defense for Health and’ Environmental 
Dames declined because of a long-standing commitment Services. He spent the next year as-senior vice 


and | 


19 African Americans. 


juare 


to Meyner, the Democratic candidate. 

Buddy Cowan went on in high style to play 
an important role in Cahill’s winning campaign 
and served that administration with distinction 
as, New Jersey’s Commissioner of Health. At 
his invitation, it was my pleasure to serve dur- 
ing this period as a member of the state’s 
Health Planning Advisory Committee. 
Thereafter, as had been his custom during a dis- 
tinguished medical and surgical career spanning. 
the two preceding decades, Cowan continued 
opening and entering doors previously closed to 


A Washington, DC native, James Cowan 
was a graduate of Howard University and 
Meharry Medical College in Nashville, 


in Newark 


e is 


president of Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Greater 
New York; and from 1978 until retirement in 
1985, he was president and chief executive 
officer of United Hospitals Medical Center 

All of Buddy Cowan’s many friends were 
happy to see how well, with the style and grace 
which were his hallmar 
retirement legal problem 


. he survived his post- 


survived by his wife, the former 


Dolores Gower of Sarasota; two sons, Dr. 
James R. Cowan, Jr., of Ridgewood, and Dr. 


Jay C. Cowan of South Orange; a daughter, Jill 


children. 


W. Cowan Davis of Manhattan and three grand- 


So long, Buddy, we'll miss you. 


by Askia 
Muhammad 


Published re- 
ports and ru- 
mors that Congress will approve a 
District of Columbia Control 
Board” to oversee and control the 
Nation’s Capital before the Spring 
recess, April 8, are wild speculation 
and fantasy. 

In the first place, the House of 
Representatives has its hands full, 
shoving the “Contract On America” 
down the throats of increasingly 
rebellious members. Second, the 


Plainfield Family Net project isn’t even on the much more 
ive Senate’s radar screen. 

The proposed legislation is 

being developed by Rep. Thomas 

Davis (R-VA), with a lot of input 

ITY EWS from Del. Eleanor Holmes-Norton 

(D-DC). Leaks, however, coming 

from some Capitol Hill offices, 

PUBLISHER seem to be intended for rhetorical 

Henny C. Jonnson, PH.D. purposes, as if Mayor Marion 

Execunve Error Barry, somehow can be bullied or 

JAN M. EDGENTON JOHNSON threatened by something in the 
scien aie media. Don’t make me laugh. 

SANDRA WRIGHT Just this week, im a training 

session for DC workers, the 

Liber rane yal Mayor, in a “role-playing” session, 

used the “M-F” word twice, to 
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show workers how irate taxpayers 
sometimes behave on the tele- 
phone. A salty politician like that 
will not be bowled over, no matter 
how much his political foes don’t 
like him. 

Street-wise and tough, Mr. 
Barry was never intimidated during 
the civil rights movement down 
South, when his own physical safe- 
ty was in danger, so there’s little 
chance his knees will buckle, even 
if the most drastic of the Congres- 
sional proposals is adopted—that 


DC p 


b and the DC Council stand 
ished if they fail to cooperate 
with the financial control board. 
Í The tragedy is that some of the 
rhetoric ing the di i 


z 


Reform Now (ACORN) can disrupt 
a scheduled luncheon by House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich (R-GA), 
waving empty school lunch trays to 
protest efforts to elimi- 


of the control board takes on a tone 
stiggesting that Mr. Barry is a tar- 
get of some of the more stringent 
pfovisions. It’s as though the vot- 
efs—who elected him with more 
than 60 percent of the vote in both 
the Democratic primary and the 
general election last year—are to 
be punished for making their elec- 
toral choice. 

Some “democracy.” DC 

ly has no vote on the floor of 

the House of Representatives (only 
| vote in the committees Del 
eo: serves on) and absolutely 
Mone in the Senate, although the cit- 
izens here pay more taxes than nine 
tes, sent more soldiers to fight 
die in recent U.S. military con- 
is than 10 states. 
Politicians are angry that Mr. 
has said again and again that 
will not fire 5,000 more workers, 
reduce the District’s payroll. He 
en told workers that he hoped 
ere would not have to be any 
jore of the relatively “painless” 
lough days off without pay for 
employees. 


adopt a pro-active strategy that “ups 
the ante” politically, and demon- 
(strates the real power of the people 
lof the DC workforce. The unions 
thave done it. Grassroots it 


nate lunches for children, as they 
did on March 6, then DC workers 
can get tough also. Another group 
disrupted a scheduled appearance 
by the Speaker in Georgia. 

If 150 union activists, out of 
650 demonstrators in the Justice for 
Janitors committee of the Service 
Employees International Union 
(SEIU), blocking rush-hour traffic, 
can get arrested protesting tax 


itics: Taking it to the streets 


breaks for a wealthy developer who 
pays low wages and offers no bene- 
fits to janitors who clean his build- 
ings, and they did recently, then DC 
workers can take a stand also. 

But DC workers don’t have to 
engage in civil disobedience. All 
they have to do is STAY HOME. 
That’s right. On the next furlough 
day, when they are off from work 
with no pay, every single DC work- 
er and every member of their fami- 
lies should not spend one red cent 
that entire day! That would get 
Congress’s attention, quick fast and 
in a hurry 
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‘organizations are doing it. The DC 
‘constituency must put its money 
where its mouth is. 

If members of the Association 
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CITY NEWS, April 12- A 


pril 18, 1995 


ATTENTION: 


PLAINFIELD—Day camp for youth 
with developmental disabilities. For 

ore info contact The Arc of Union 
County at 908-754-2509. 


CRANFORD—Eight Summer Sports 
Camp for youth 8 - 15 sponsored by 
Union County College and Union 
County Div. of Parks and Rec. For 
more info call 908-709-7602 


MONTH OF APRIL 


METUCHEN—“‘Free to be ... You 
and Me” will be performed at 1 p.m 
For more info call 908-548-0582 


JERSEY CITY—Computer Work- 
shops for youth 6 - 9 will be offered 
at Jersey City State College. For 
more info call 201-200-3089 


NEW YORK—Ringling Bros. and 
Bamum & Bailey Circus will appear 
at the Meadowlands Arena. For tick- 
et call 201-507-8900. 


APRIL 15, 22, 29 


NORTH BRANCH—"The Little Star 
that Could” (planetarium) at 1:30 
p.m. for youth 10 and under at 
Raritan Valley Community College. 
For more info call 908-725-3420. 


APRIL 9 - 15 


National Library Week, encourage 
your children to read, today, tomor- 
row and forever. See your local 
library for special programs. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12 


GRENBROOK—Easter egg hunt for 
ages 1 to 12 at Greenbrook Manor 
at 3:30 p.m. For more info call 908- 
968-5500, ext. 41 


APRIL 15, 16 


NEW YORK—“Let's Go Fishing” 
workshop at the Children's Museum 
of the Arts for children 6-10, every 
hour between noon and 3 p.m. For 
info call 201-274-1776. 


APRIL 17 THRU 21 


EAST ORANGE—Free swim lessons 
at the YMCA for youth 5 - 15 from 9 
a.m, to noon for beginner and ad- 
vance swimmers. REGISTRATION 
IF FIRST COME FIRST SERVE 
BASIS. For info call 201-673-5588. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 18 


WESTFIELD—“Ice Cream Social” 
from 1 to 2:30 p.m. at the Rutgers 
Cooperative Extension for youth 7 to 
12. For more info call 908-654-9854, 


BLOOMFIELD—*‘CircusWorks" at 
Bloomfield College at 2 p.m. FREE 
For info call 201-748-9000, ext. 343. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 20 
WESTFIELD—"‘Ice Cream Social” 
from 1 to 2:30 p.m. at the Rutgers 
Cooperative Extension for youth 7 to 
12. For more info call 908-654-9854 
SATURDAY, APRIL 22 
JERSEY CITY—"Mackids” comput- 
er workshop for youth 6 - 12 at 
Jersey City State College. For more 
info call 201-200-3089. 
SATURDAYS, APRIL 22, 29 


JERSEY CITY—*Adventures in 
Literature for Grades 5-8" workshop 
at Jersey City State College. For 
more info call 201-200-3089. 


McDonald’s honors 
‘Black History 
Makers of Tomorrow’ 


OAK BROOK, IL—Ten of the 
nation’s top high school juniors 
recently enjoyed an all-expense- 
paid trip to Chicago, where they 
were honored as winners of 
“McDonald's Black History Makers 
of Tomorrow” (BHMOT) program. 

The leadership conference 
offered interaction with several 
prominent African Americans, 
including Malik Yoba, star of Fox 
network's “New York Undercover.” 

Yoba, who served as celebrity 
host of this year’s BHMOT pro- 
gram, presented his youth empow- 
erment workshop titled “Why Are 
You On This Planet?” Held at 
Chicago's Museum of Science and 
Industry, the workshop offered the 
finalisis an opportunity to share 
their views on leadership with an 
audience of 200 students. 

Other key activities arranged 


YOUTH BEAT 


for the conference included 
“Adventure to the Homeland,” a 
breakfast symposium focusing on 
Africa. Notable panelists leading 
the discussion included: Dr. Delores 
Cross, president of Chicago State 
University; South Africa-born Dr. 
Isaac Thapedi, a Chicago-based 
neurosurgeon who recently met 
with President Nelson Mandela; 
Susan Anderson, director of South- 
ern Africa programs at New York’s 
African-American Institute; and 
Haki Madhubuti, poet and founder 
of Third World Press. 

“These students intend to make 
positive contributions to the future,” 
said Stephanie Skurdy, Director of 
Communications, MeDonald’s 
Corporation. “They are young peo- 
ple who are already making a dif- 
ference in their communities and 
serve as role models for their peers. 


‘One long-standing tradition has 
been McDonald’s commitment to 
young people and the desire to 
improve the quality of education— 
this program focuses on both of 
these issues.” 

Since 1988, the program has 
identified and honored students 
who exemplify leadership, strong 
character, community service and 
academic excellence; and reflects 
McDonald’s commitment to com- 
munity partnerships working with 
educators to help recognize young 
people making a positive impact on 
black history. 

This year’s national winners 
were selected from more than 2,000 
applicants who submitted essays 


FIRST ROW: 


ida Gautier, Baton Rouge, LA; Fareed El-Amin, Atlanta, GA; 
Michael McKnight, Crafton, MD; Shakietha Williams, Sulphur Springs, TX. 
EE ai ROW: Bernice Howse, Westiiealy DC; Edidiong Ikpe, Miami, 


titled “How I Plan to Make an 
Impact on Black History.” They 
each received a $1,000 scholarship, 


a crystal award and other gifts. Monroe, Ml. 


actor Malik Yoba; 


urdy, 
plo Mann, Rocky Mount, NC; Shameka Allen, Lakeview Terrace, CA. 
UPPER LEFT: David Clement, Haworth, OK. UPPER RIGHT: Mychal Thom, 


Irvington celebrates 
Youth Art Month 


‘ 
Mayor Sarah Bost (r) joins youth in celebrating March as Youth Art 
Month. (| to r) Mary Jane Austin, Supervisor of Art Education for 
Irvington Schools; Mallie Mickins, Junior at Irvington High Schgol; 
Melissa James, Senior at Irvington High School. Photo by Glen Frieson. 


College scholarships 


PORTSMOUTH, NH—Each 
year individuals preparing to go to 
college or graduate school face the 
dilemma of how to pay for tuition, 
room and board, text books, lab fees, 
and other expenses. That’s because 
college costs have skyrocketed and 
continue to increase yearly, putting 


Story by Greg Morehead 
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Artwork by Darnell Bradley 
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extra strain on family budgets. 
Yet, there are over 375,000 
funding sources available to assist 
students. Contrary to popular belief, 
over 80 percent of the funds avail- 
able to students do not depend on 
family need or high grades. Many 
are based on factors such as the stu- 
dent’s interests, hobbies, academic 
focus, age, ethnic background or 
parent’s work or military serviee, 
Remarkably over $6.6 billion 
of this funding goes uncollected 
each year simply because people do 
not ask for it, according to a report 
by the National Commission on 
Student Financial Aid. Now a Rew 
academic funding publication, 
updated for 1995 is availabléjto 
help step students through 
process and to outline their options 
and identify sources for assistanee. 
For information on how to 
receive academic funding and 
scholarships send a No. 10 self 
addressed, double stamped enve- 
lope plus $2.00 to cover handling to 
the National Academic Funding 
Administration, 815 Middle Street, 
Suite 1300, Portsmouth, NH 03801 


High School 
Redirection 
accepting 
applications 


NEWARK—If you know @ 
Newark resident 16 to 21 years old 
who has dropped out of high school 
and would like to return to earn a 
diploma, High School Redirection 
is accepting enrollment applica- 
tions for its May 31 deadline 

High School Red 
ed on 13th Ave., is an innovativep 
alternative education program for 
Newark residents who voluntarily 
enroll. Child care is available om 
site for a limited number of young 
eir studies af 

ion. 
dents previ 
ously-attended the city’s traditional 
high schools and somehow got I 
See REDIRECTIONIpage 6 


Many of o! 


Earn college credits at NJIT 
summer academy 


NEWARK—Instead of just working this summer, 
why not get a jump on your college career by attending 
the Summer Academy in Technology and Science at 
New Jersey Institute of Technology. 

The Summer Academy is a five-week program for 
academically talented high school students grades 10- 
12, offering courses in: Architecture, Chemistry, Engi- 
neering, Management, Mathematics, Physics, Humani- 
ties and Social Science, Science, Technology and Soci- 
ety, and Computer Science. The program runs from 
July 5 to August 4, 1995, 

Participants can earn up to t college credits 
that can be applied towards undergraduate degrees at 
NJIT and most other universities. Students also have 


‘the option of living on-campus during the program to 


enhance their total college experience. 
Many times students choose a major based on 
what they think they will enjoy, the jobs their parents 
have, or potential earnings. When they go to college, 
some find themselves changing their major because it 
turned out to be a lot-different then they expected. The 
Summer Academy lets them find out first-hand what 
the subject is like, and if they are really interested in it 
ahead of time,” explained Fadi P. Deek, who teaches 
the Computer Science section and is director of 
Undergraduate Curriculum in the Department of 
Computer and Information Science. 

The application deadline is May 1. For more infor- 
mation or an application call 201-569-3679 or in NJ 
toll free 1-800-222-NJIT, 


VIOLENCE: 
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Religious Calendar 


SUNDAY, APRIL 9 - 14 


NORTH PLAINFIELD—Holy Week 
Services At Community Baptist 
Church, featuring choirs, ministry 
and congregations from the tri-state 
area including Rev. Calvin O. Butts 
of Abyssinian Baptist Church. For 
more info call Rev. Wayne Alston 
908 753-2026 or 561-7821 


SUNDAY, APRIL 16 


NORTH PLAINFIELD—Easter 
Sunday Sunrise Services with 
Progressive Baptist Church at 
Community Baptist Church. For 
more info call Rev. Wayne Alston at 
908-753-2026 or 908-561-7821 


NORTH PLAINFIELD—Easter Sun- 
day Services with Rev. Clarence 
Walker of Clarence Walker Min- 
istries in Philadelphia, featuring 
Community Baptist Church Com- 
bined Choirs at Community Baptist 
Church. For more info call Rev. 
Wayne Alston at 908-753-2026 or 
908-561-7821 


TUESDAY, APRIL 18 


PLAINFIELO—The Dilard University 
Concert Choir at Shiloh Baptist 
Church at 8 p.m. For more info call 
908-754-3353. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29 


RAHWAY—Soul Brothers Produc- 
tion Second annual Gospel show at 
the Union county Arts Center at 6 
p.m. For more info call 908-499- 
0441 or 201-923-4955 


NJSCPA deb 


ROSELAND—As you begin 
preparing your 1994 income tax 
returns, you may be interested in 
knowing some of misconceptions 
people have about federal taxes. 
The New Jersey Society of 
Certified Public Accountants 
(NJSCPA) points out twelve com- 
mon myths about taxes, followed by 
the correct explanation of the rules: 
1 Taxpayers who take the auto- 
matic 4-month extension instead 
of filing by April 15 are more 
likely to be audited. Wrong. 
There is no correlation between 
extending the filing time and 
getting audited. 

Using the preprinted label on 
the return increases the chance 
of getting audited. Wrong. The 
label simply speeds up the pro- 
cessing of your return. 

If you can’t pay your tax owed, 
it’s best not to file your return. 
Absolutely Wrong. Willful fail- 
ure to file is a federal crime 
Taxpayers who can’t pay all or 
part of the tax should file their 
returns and attach Form 9465 
requesting an installment pay- 
ment plan from the IRS. 

If you support your parents in a 
nursing home, you can’t claim 


w 


a 


Redirection 


(Continued from page 5) 
in the shuffle,” said the school’s 
principal, Helen Means. “We are 
looking for students who dropped 
out and want to regain their focus 
and complete their education.” 

In addition, various elective 
courses, such as computer skills are 
offered. Students also have an 
opportunity to become involved in 
extracurricular activities and are 
prepared for success in their non- 


academic lives through the school’s 
Personal Development and Career 
Exploration (PDCE) course. The 
PDCE classes are daily 40-minute 
group sessions that focus on many 
important qualities, including 


them as dependents beca 
they don’t live with you 
necessarily. Parents need m 
live with you for you to claig 
them as dependents. Dependet 
who are not “relatives” um 
the tax law must live with yi 
Certain taxpayers who sup] 
dependents may also qualify ff 
the benefits of head-of-hous 
hold filing status 
5 Money received as a gift 
inheritance is taxable. Not as 
general rule. Money or proj 
ty received as a gift or inher 
tance is exempt from federi 
income tax; paying the fede 
gift or estate tax is the e dl 


bility of the donor or the de 
dent’s estate. But if the tax ismi 
paid by the donor or the estat 
then the IRS has the right to 
come after the done or heir. 7 


© 


Spouses who are separated bul 
not yet divorced have only two 
choices when it comes to filing) 
returns: file “jointly” or “marii 
ried-filing-separately.” Not 


ks twelve tax myths 


always. There are important 
exceptions. A spouse may be 
able to qualify to file eit 
single person or as the beneficial 
head-of-fiousehold. Various tests 
imposed by the tax law must be 
met. Note: Filing jointly usually 
means you are liable for any tax 
later found to be owing—either 
by you or by the other spouse. 


7 Spending money to get a tax 
deduction is always a wise 
move. Not always. The days of 
the old-fashioned tax shelters 
are gone, Never spend or invest 
money just to gain a deduction. 


8 A pay aise ean cost you money 
by pushing you into a higher tax 
bracket. Hardly ever. The grad- 
uated rate bracket system pre- 
vents this. However, due to ce 
tain quirks in the tax laws, high- 
er income individuals will feel 
he tax bite more as their 
incomes rise. 


9 Tax-exempt income is never tax- 
able. Not always true. Income 


that is exempt from federal tax 
may be subject to state tax. Also, 
large amounts of tax-exempt 
income may cause individuals 
receiving Social Security bene- 
fits to pay tax om a greater 
amount of those benefits. 

10 The IRS will always accept can- 
celed checks as proof of charita- 
ble contributions. Wrong. The 
law has changed. For charitable 


gifts or contributions of $250 or 
more, a written acknowledg- 
ment must be obtained from the 
charity. 


11 The IRA deduction is defunct 
for those who have retirement 
plans at work. Not entirely 
true. If your 1994 adjusted 
gross income is below $35,000 
for single filers and heads-of- 
households, or below $50,000 
for joint filers, you are entitled 
to at least a partial deduction for 
an IRA contribution. Remem- 
ber, you can always make up to 
$2,000 per year in non- 
deductible contributions to an 


IRA (up to $2.250 in the case of 
a spousal IRA); that investment 
grows on a tax-deferred basis. 

12 State and local general sales tax, 

gasoline tax and driver's license 

fees are deductible for federal 

income tax purposes. Not any- 
more, unless they qualify as 
business expense deductions. 
Sales tax, gasoline tax and 
license fees have not been 
deductible on federal returns for 
many years. State and local 
income taxes, as well as real 
estate and personal property 
taxes, are still deductible as 
itemized deductions on your 
federal return. 

This information was compiled 
from an informal survey of mem- 
bers of the Tax Section of the 
American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants (AICPA), 

The New Jersey Society of 
CPAs represents 13,500 members 
in public accounting, industry, gov- 
ernment, education and nonprofit 
organizations. 


Luncheon 


(Continued from page 1) 

King, recipient of the Girl 
Scout World of Well-Being Award,” 
is a lifelong resident of Newark 
who has used her law degree to 


a 


Medical School, who resides in 
Orange. Dr. Scott volunteers her 
time to tutor children and raised 
funds for educational scholarships 
to improve the quality of life for 


assist the community by serving on | disadvantaged children, the home- 


numerous organizations and profes- 
sional boards. King served as a role | 
model and mentor for girls who 
aspired to make the most of their 
lives and give of themselves to their 


p of self , goal 
setting, interpersonal relationships 
and values clarification. 

To apply for admission to 
Newark High School Redirection, 
call 201-733-7067 or 7068 


Dr. Scott, recipient of the Girl? 
Scout World of People Award, is a7 
private consultant and former pro- 
fessor at Rutgers University, NYU,” 


less. sick and unemployed 
Bell Aflantic-New Jersey re- 
ceived the Corporate Award be- 


ausc of their financial commitment 


fo the Girl Scout Council over sev- 
ral years, their support of the coun- 
il through the provision of goods 
fand services, their implementation 
f community service programs and 
heir corporate policies which pro- 


and UMDNJ-Robert Wood Johnson | vide equal opportunity for women. 


payment, you could buy a HUD Home. That's right. The 


DREAMS | 


FOR SAEZ 


I you've always had the dream 
of owning your own home, your 
dream may have just come true. 

For as little as you're paying in 


monthly rent and a modest down 


Connie 


(Continued from page 4) 


man for another year but, I’m sure he wants to be remembered as one of 
the great chairmen rather than the lame duck who limped through his sec- 
ond year as chairman because he couldn’t or didn’t bring a raucous 


Democratic Party under control. 


Slavery 


(Continued from page 3) 
are trained and forced to serve in 
his army. 

These children walk hundreds 
of miles carrying heavy loads of 
food and supplies to get to the train- 
ing camps. Upon their arrival at the 
camps many of the children are 
found to have crippling deformities 
of the shoulders, feet, and ankles. 

According to Kamal El Din, 
“France has in her possession, 
video footage of these children 
walking for hundreds of miles, bur- 
dened down by heavy loads.” 

The western press has featured 
stories stating that the Arabs of the 
north are oppressing and enslaving 
the black Southern Sudanese. 
Kamal El Din, who is black and 


considered an Arab based on lan- 
guage and culture, denies the exis- 
tence of slavery in the Sudan 

Other interviews held with 
government officials; members of 
the Clergy (Christian Sudanese); 
and local citizens from Northern 
and Southern Sudan, also denied 
that slavery exists in their Country. 

Bishop Gasruil Rorie, of 
Southern Sudan, interviewed at his 
home is Khartoum, not only rejects 
the notion of slavery, but considers 
it another evil root taking hold from 
the seeds of propaganda being seen 
world-wide about his country. 

For information on traveling to 
Africa call Jehrone Hunter 215- 
848-0287 or Ms. Samimah Aziz 
314-962-2117. 


Letter 


(Continued from page 4) 


and shelters, and distributed food for another 36,000 meals from food 
pantries in Union and Somerset Counties. 

Clearly the threat of hunger is already a reality among thousands of chil- 
dren in our local communities. Concerned citizens cannot in conscience sit 
idly by and see conditions grow still worse. As chairman of the Coalition for 
Hunger Awareness, I would like to propose two courses of action, 

First, pay close attention to the actions and stated intentions of our 
federal and state officials. Make your concerns and opinions known to 
Governor Whitman and your elected representatives in Washington and 


Trenton. 


Second, give your support to local organizations working to combat 
hunger in our own communities. This can be done directly to the organiza- 
tions or through the Coalition of Hunger Awareness, which is an interfaith 
group of congregations, non-profits and civic groups located in Union and 


Somerset Counties. 


On May 7, the Coalition for Hunger Awareness is conducting its third 
Annual Walk for Loeal Hunger with a rally in Echo Lake Park, 
Mountainside. This would be a perfect occasion for all concerned citizens 
to demonstrate against hunger in our local communities and to participated 
in the effort to end its terrible threat to the families and children of our 


U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 


than you think. Programs that 
will even help you cover most if 
not all of your closing costs. 

If you'd like more information 
about the home you've always 
dreamed of, contact your real 
estate agent. Or, for a free 
brochure on how to buy a HUD 
home, call 1-600-767-4HUD. 

There's never been a better 


time to follow your dream, because now you can afford it 


raua ous 
opponat 


“aw 
ELL HELP YOU OWN A PIECE OF AMERICA. H ib 


GAL TENDER 


His NOTE 15 i 


FOR ALL DEBTS, PUBLIC ANO PRIVAT: 


To qualified buyers. only on homes with FHA-insured financing. Closing costs and fees additional 


bountiful area. 


—Steven Gottlieb 


Chairman, Coalition for Hunger Awareness 


NEWARK—Bethany Baptist 
Church’s For Christian Adult 
Singles (FO/C.A.S) invites par- 
ents, grandparents, educators, and 
all concerned members of the 
community to a three day lecture 
series on “Traditional Parenting.” 

Part one on Saturday, April 
22 from 10a.m. - 2 p.m. the 
theme will be “What is family? 
The role of a parent in a child's 
life.” Friday, April 28, 7:30 - 9:30 
p.m., the second lecture’s theme 
will be “Overcoming the prob- 
lems of the teenage years: 


Inspiring responsible young 


It takes a 
whole community 
to raise a child 


adults.” The final lecture “Back 
To Basics. Parental Guidance and 
Family Support” will be held Sat. 
May 6, from 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. The 
series’ facilitators will be Audrey 
Williams; Dr. Linda Epps, 
Administrator of Bloomfield 
College and Dr. Jeannette 
Williams, Principal in the 
Plainfield School System. 

The event will be held at 
Bethany Baptist Church 275 W 
Market St. Newark. Free Child 
Care will be provided. For further 
information and registration please 
call 201- 623-8161. 
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BILLBOARD 


MONTH OF APRIL 
NEW YORK—"A Language of Their 
Own,” play, at The Public Theater 
For more info call 212-260-2400. 
NOW THRU APRIL 28 

PRINCETON—Acrylic on Canvas 
art exhibit at the Brodsky Gallery in 
Chauncey Conference Center from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m. For more info call 
609-921-3600. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12 
NEW YORK—Bruce Springsteen 
concert at Camegie Hall. For more 
info call 718-522-7171. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 13 
NEW YORK—Water on the Front” a 
play featuring music by Wynton 
Marsalis at Brooks Atkinson Theater. 
For more info call 718-522-7171 

APRIL 12, 13 
NEW YORK—Guitarist Sherman 
Robertson performs at Chicago 
B.L.U.E.S. For more info call 718- 
522-7171 

THURSDAY, APRIL 13 
NEW YORK—NJ Symphony Orches- 
tra at Carneige Hall at 8 p.m. For 
more info call 212-247-7800. 

APRIL 13 - 16 
NEW YORK—Elvin Jones-Jazz 


ARTZ WEDNESDAY 


Alvin Ailey Ensemble 
performs in Montclair 


MONTCLAIR—The Alvin Ailey Repertory Ensemble, under the artistic 
direction of Sylvia Waters, is set fo perform on Saturday, April 22 at 8:00 
p.m. at Montclair High School auditorium (Park and Chestnut Streets). The 
performance, will benefit the Arts Council of the Essex Area. Regular tick- 
et prices are $30, $25, and $20 and patron tickets at $50 (which include 
preferred seating and a post-performance reception at the Marlboro Inn) 
are available by calling the Arts Council office at 201-744-1717. Photo by 


Hank Aaron on TBS 


Don’t miss the world premier of Hank Aaron: C 
two-hour documentary on “Hammerin” Hank Aaron 
ball player who broke Babe Ruth’s long-standi 
s throughout his 2 


Beatriz Schiller. 


‘Echoes of our Past’ at State Museum 


TRENTON—“Echoes of Our 
Past: The Narrative Artistry of 
Palmer C. Hayden”, an exhibition 
of forty paintings by Palmer C. 
Hayden, including three of his 
most important works, will be on 
view at the New Jersey State 
Museum throughout the month of 
April. It is presented with support 
from AT&T. 

The exhibition includes three of 
Hayden’s most important works. 
Painted shortly after his return from 
Europe, “Fetiche et Fleurs” (1933), 
affirms the African-American cul- 


tural sources symbolized by the 
carved head and the cloth on the 
table. “Midsummer Night in 
Harlem” (1936) conveys a sense of 
family cohesion of African 
Americans. The reliance on one 
another is made even more meces- 
sary by the “strange” urban $ur- 
roundings, after having just migrat- 
ed from the rural South. “Baptizing 
Day” (1946) echoes African origins, 
as depicted by the lush landscape, 
and merges these with the Christian 
custom of baptism in the Jordan 
River of every land. 


Machine Di stairs at the Metropo- 
lis at 8:30 and 10:30 p.m. For more 
info call 212-678-2323 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14 


NEW BRUNSWICK—Blues guitarist 
Sherman Robertson performs at Old 
Bay Restaurant. For more info call 
718-522-7171 

APRIL 14 THRU JULY 9 
NEW YORK—Photographs by 
Nadar, the celebrated portraitist of 
the mid-19th century Paris will be on 
display at The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. For info call 212-570-3951. 

APRIL 18 THRU JUNE 
CLINTON—Comedy, “No Hard 
Feelings” will be performed at the 
Hunterdon Hills Playhouse. For 
more info call 1-800-HHP-7313. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 21 

WEST BURY—Glady's Night and 
Gerald Levert at West Bury Music 
Fair at 8 p.m. For more info call 516- 
334-0800. 


named 
‘All-Time Greatest 
Baseball Hero’ 


Sixty-five prominent Americans participated in a poll to 
name their “All-Time Greatest Baseball Hero.” Jackie 
Robinson was selected more often than any other Major 
Leaguer. Robinson (1) was followed closely in the voting 
by Joe DiMaggio (2) and Stan Musial (3) who finished in a 
second place tie. Ted Williams (4) was third and Babe 
Ruth (5) and Lou Gehrig (6) tied for fourth. The informal 


survey was conducted for General 


underwriter of the record-breaking Baseball series, which 
will be rebroadcast for the first time on a weekly basis 
beginning Monday, April 17 at 9:00 p.m., ET, on PBS 


(please check local listings). Photos courtesy of GM 


Motors, corporate 


HO’S MAKING NEWS? 


NJN, “THE NEW JERSEY CHANNEL” 


Join NJN News Anchor Kent Manahan every weeknight at 6,7 and 11p.m. 


Featuring Pat Scanlon with sports. 


NJN NEWS: THE NEWS SOURCE 
FOR NEW JERSEY 


THE NEW JERSEY CHANNEL 


Channels 23, 50, 52,58 © Al New Jersey cable systems © Simulcast on HUN Rodio 88.1 FM, serving central ond southern New Jersey 


“Ultimately, ‘Echoes of Our 
Past’ is about the personal vision of 
an artist who struggled to make 
manifest his own sense of reality, to 
create a world from his own experi- 
ence of the world,” said Zoltan 
Buki, Fine Art curator at the New 
Jersey State Museum. 

The exhibition is on view in 
the Third Floor Fine Arts Gallery 
of the New Jersey State Museum, 
205 West State Street, Trenton 
General Museum admission is free. 
For further information call 609- 
292-6308. 


“Black peop 
to fight raci 


Mother’s 
Day 
Benefit 


Concert 


Sunday, May 14th 
Spm 
Robert Treat Center tn the 
Tri-State Ballroom 
50 Park Place; Newark, 
New Jersey 


Betty Carter & Her Trio 
and 


Bradford Hayes 


’ 38 Sponsored by 
First Fidelity Bank and Broad 
National Bank 
Tickets are through W BGO 


WBGO/88.3FM. “201 -624.8880 


have got to pull together globally 
nj ‘3 


—Randall Robinson 


cutive Dire 


Ranaatt Robinson 
leads TransAfrica, the 
year-old lobbying organ- 
ization dedicated to the 
needs of African and 
Caribbean countri 

By moving African 
and Caribbean human 


agenda, Robinson and 


etor 
TransAfrica, Inc. 


the top 


That's why Anheuser- 
n policy 


Busch supports the 
work of TransAfric 
just as we support other 
educational and so 


we're committed to a 
better quality of life. For 
everyone. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
COMPANIES 
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BUSINESS 


Business Calendar 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12 


NEW YORK-Strategic Planning in 
a Downsized Environment: Achiev- 
ing Results in Turbulent Changing 
Organizations, an executive-level 
workshop Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days at the Marriot. For more info 
call 212-755-4000. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 13 
UNION—Secret of Writing Winning 
Proposals for Government Contracts 
woorkshop for small businesses at 
Liberty Hall Center from 8:30 a.m. to 
noon. Fo info call 201-648-5950. 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA—American 
Management Association's “Funda- 
mentals of Marketing: Your action 
plan for success” seminar at the 
Williamsburg Lodge Conference 
Center. For more info or to register 
call 1-800-262-9699, 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19 
PLAINFIELD—"Minority Businesses, 
Making Bids and the Tepper's 
Project” meeting at the Plainfield 
Public Library at 7:30 p.m. For more 
info call 908-753-2131 
NEWARK—Regional Business Part- 
nership's breakfast and exhibit at the 
NJ Historical Society from 8:30 to 10 
a.m. For info call 201-242-6237 


Moving 
into the 
21st 
century 


WHIPPANY—The Minori- 
ty Business Development Group 
of the National Association of 
Purchasing Management-NJ, 
Inc. presents “Moving MBE 
Programs Into The, 21st Centu- 
ry” on Wednesday” April 19, 
1995 from 8:00 a.m. to 7:00 
p.m. at the Hanover Marriott, in 
Whippany, NJ. Workshops 
include developing a strategic 
plan, marketing the MBE pro- 
gram , second tiering in addition 
to networking opportunities, 
and luncheon forum, For infor- 
Ree contact Kathy en 


Still too few blacks in Corporate America 


by William 
Reed 


Federal offi- 
cials have re- 
cently discov- 
ered what was 
“old news” to 
black Ameri- 
cans. U.S. Department of Labor 
Secretary Robert Reich has admitted 
that minorities and women still are 
rare in the board rooms and execu- 
tive suites of Corporate America, 
despite a “growing awareness” 
among corporate leaders of the “bot- 
tom+line value” of including them in 
senior management. “Progress has 
bee: 


Secretary Reich advocates 
increasing awareness of the benefits 
of diversity in the work place and 
enforcing the laws against discrimi 
nation in places of employment. 

“If companies are discriminat- 
ing against women and minorities, 
they are acting illegally,” Reich 
said. “The companies have to 
change. Women and minorities 
don’t have to change. Narrowing 
the pool of talent from which they 
draw is among other things, a blun- 
der in competitive tactics,” for cor- 
porations, he said. 

Corporate leaders in the auto: 
motive, banking, and other indus- 
tries, such as Hugh McColl of 
i have stated that they 


ingly slow,” and 
palen to advancement persist, the 
department's Glass Ceiling 
Commission reported to Reich. 

The report also found that 
black men with professional 
degrees earn 79 percent of the 
salaries of white men with the same 
job titles and educational back- 
grounds. A study of Stanford 
University business school gradu- 
ates found that, more than a decade 
after graduation, men were eight 
times more likely than women to be 
corporate chief executive officers, 
said the report. The Glass Ceiling 
Commission, which was created in 
1991, presented a report which doc- 
umented the existence of so-called 

“glass ceilings,” invisible barriers 
that keep minorities and women out 
of the highest levels of business. 

Reich, a Clinton Cabinet mem- 
ber, says, “The world at the top of 
the corporate hierarchy still does 
not look anything like America,” 
adding that two-thirds of the popu- 
lation and 57 percent of the work 


The report found that 97 per- 
cent of the senior managers of 
“Fortune 1000 industrial companies 
and Fortune 500 companies are 
white, and nearly all of them are 
men. In Fortune 2000 industrial and 
service companies, five percent of 
senior managers are women, virtu- 


“ally all of them white. 


now consider diversity in their 
workforce, and contracting prac 
“is a good thin 
Many blacks say that Labor’s 
report simply shows that most of 
America’s employers have unfair 
hiring, contracting and consumer 
practices. An African-American 
respondent to a poll on affirmative 
action stated that such programs 
are necessary to overcome the 
glass ceiling “because of the seri- 
ous disadvantages that blacks and 
other minorities have suffered in 
the workplace and in education 
You have white managers in the 
majority of the high-level manage- 
ment positions and making deci- 
sions on promotions, pay raises 
and management positions. In my 
experience, they tend to hire and 
promote and favor those who are 
most like them either in ethnic or 
educational background.” 

In an example of employment, 
contracting and consumer matters 
that have a negative impact on 
African Americans, a part of the 
NAACP’s national leadership is 
asking that blacks boycott Dr. 
Pepper and Seven-Up products 
alleging that the soft drink compa- 
ny, based in Dallas, has unfair prac- 
tices against blacks and charge that 
the company has no black execu- 
tives, even though 22 percent of its 
consumers’are blacks: 


Need a mortgage or 
refinancing on a low to 
moderate income? 
The Mighty Hudson can save 
you thousands of dollars. 


Hudson City Savings Bank has a 
long standing tradition of concern 
for the people in the communities 
it serves, including those with low 
to moderate incomes. This can 
now work to your ad- 
vantage if you apply for 
your mortgage or refi- 
nancing at Hudson City 
Savings Bank 

The Mighty Hudson, 
New Jersey's largest sav- 
ings bank, now offers qual- 
ified applicants special low 
rates. With as little as 10% 
down, you can borrow to a 


cupied dwelling in one of the counties 
shown in the listing below. Private 
mortgage insurance (PMI) is required 
on loans over 80% of our appraised 
value. 

To make it even easier 
to gain approval, Hudson City 
will apply less rigid qualifying 
standards and lack of an es 
\ tablished credit history wil 
\ not disqualify you—provided 
of course, you can prove 
your credit worthiness and 
ability to repay the debt 
To apply, phone the Mortg: 
Origination Department at 2 
967-1900 or 609-428-2740. Your new 
home may be just a phone call away 


GAGE 
CAT ee 


Monts! 


APPL 


max- 
imum of $100,000 to purchase or 
refinance a 1 to 4 family owner oc- 


TO QUALIFY, APPLICAN NNOT EXCEED THE FIGU 
FOR THE COUNTY IN WHICH THE PROPERTY YOI 


ED BELOW 
INTEND TO PURCHASE IS LOCATI 


Bergen $42,160 Monmouth $36,320 
Burlington 33,120 Morris 39,520 
Camden 33,120 Ocean 36,32 

Essex 39,520 Passaic 42,166 
Gloucester 33,120 Somerset 43,680 
Hudson 28,240 Union 39,520 
Middlesex 43,680 Warren ),880 


FROM NEW JERSEY — FOR NEW JERSEY 


Hudson City Savings Bank 


foit G 


New Jersey’s largest savings bank 


Leaders of the Southeast 
regional chapter of the NAACP 
ufged the company to start a $500 
million, five-year program to 
improve minority hiring and con- 
tracting. Dr. Pepper's spokesman 
Gary Rollins acknowledges that 
there are no black executives in the 
company’s upper management, but 
stated that 14 blacks are currently 
working in entry-level, “manage- 
ment-track” positions. 

The company also’contends that 
two blacks rebuffed offers to serve 
on its board of directors, that blacks 
account for less than 8.5 percent of 
its sales, while 12 percent of the 


Dr. Pepper-Seven-Up also says t 
the NAACP is 
information 


p 


done with minority vet 
ary Reich said it was 
underst: il able that the white men 


n high corporate positions 


oi like mak xa, 


amon 
(the report) is also a very stro 

argument for extra efforts to cast 
the net more widely and find quali 
fied minorities and women,” he 
said. He said persistent stereotyp- 


ing of women and minorities, mis 
taken beliefs that they aren’t quali 


Patricia Ireland, president of 
ganization for 

port “confirms 

that it might be 

President Clinton 


as ordered a review of federal 


mative action in light of calls 
from congressional Republicans to 
end them 

“Affirmative action is a carrot 


and a stick. It’s a valuable tool to 
pry open the doors. It’s a means to 


company’s 950 workers are black. fied for management and decision- an end,” Ireland said 
Ethics 

(Continued from page 1) Moreover, he has been a visible and able com 
Mike Espy. For example, Espy is under investigation for merce secretary. Often he is featured in “The Wall 
changes that he accepted gifts, such as tickets to a sport- Street Journal” for leading delegations of business peo: 
ingevent and a plane ride, from Tyson Foods, Inc. Had ple, no matter their party affiliation, on trips abroad to 
he been in Congress, whose rules he was familiar with generate contacts and business. His good deeds in this 


having served there previously, his acceptance of these 
gifts would not have generated this level of scrutiny 
However, since he was a member of the cabinet, this 
same behavior was conside: 

As an aside, another minority in President Bill 
Clinton’s cabinet, Housing Secretary Henry G 
Cisneros is being investigated by an independent coun- 
sel for making statements about payments made to his 
girlfriend. One can surmise that there is a systematic 
and incremental attack upon minorities in President 
Clinton’s cabinet, Besides Brown, Espy, and Cisneros, 
the attacks on former Surgeon General Joycelyn Elders 
com to mind as relevant and inter-connected. 

Brown’s situation is more compelling in many 
respeets. He is a man who has done so much good for 
the eguntry, his party, and the President, He is the for- 
mer head of the Democratic National Committee. Prior 
to these recent allegations, he was being considered to 
run President Clinton’s 1996 re-election campaig 


respect have been many 


The Justice Department, at the bequest of 14 
Republican senators and Pennsylvania Representative 
William F. Clinger, who chairs the (ominous sounding) 
House Committee on Government Reform and 
Oversight, has determined that Brown’s conduct, prior to 


his arrival as commerce secretary, was wrong. Brown’s 
conduct is being reviewed by criminal prosecutors. 

It is alleged that Brown evaded taxes, avoided and 
ial disclosure require 


misrepresented required fina 


ments and misled Congress. These charges stem from 
dealings which Brown had with Nolanda Hill in form 
ing the corporation, First International. Apparently, 
First International was a highly unsuccessful 
Washington, D.C. investment and consulting company 


It attempted to import oil from Angola and wine from 
Hungary Brown added little, 
except for his formidable name. 

See DC ETHICS/page 10 


To the mis-venture 


II! EXTENDED !!! 


Exchange Guns for Cash 


APRIL 3rd THRU APRIL 14th 
from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


(weekdays only) 


SHOTGUNS & RIFLES .....-.-.--.- 
REVOLVERS & PISTOLS....... 
AUTOMATIC PISTOLS.....-.-.--- 
ASSAULT WEAPONS. 
(No payment for 88 or P. 


East District ... 


West District .. 


REMEMBER....NO QUESTIONS ASKED! 
YOU NEED NOT GIVE YOUR NAME! 


Made Possible By 
Donat Brad Braden. preslacnt 
Sharpe, James Councilman, South Ward 
Groner BRANCH Parao CARRINO Miprep C. Crump Garr Harms 
Central Ward North Ward at Large at Large 
HEwry MarTwez Luis A. QuinTANA Rowan L. Rice DONALD TUCKER 
C il C 1 Councilman Councilman 
East Ward at Large West Ward at Large 
GLENN GRANT WiLL R. CELESTER Tuomas C. O'RenLy 
Business Administrator Police Director Chief of Police 


The City of Newark's Gun Amnesty/Gun Buy Back Program has been approved by the State 
Attorney Generals Office through the Essex County Prosecuter's Office for implementation by the 


Newark Police Department, pursuent to Municipal Ordinance 6 S & Fl adopted September 21, 1994 
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For information call 


908-754-3400 


9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 


FAX your classified & legal notices 


908-753-1036 


24 hrs. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


LeGaL 
Notice 


LeGcaL 
Notice 


LEGAL 
NoTIce 


LEGAL LEGAL 


Notice 


LEGAL 
Notice 


LEGAL 
Notice 


LeGaL 
Notice 


INVITATION FOR BID 
The Housing Authority of the City of Passaic (here 
inafter called the Authority) will receive sealed bids for: 
Boiler Replacement NJ 13-1 Speer Village. 


ing local time on May 12. 1995 at the City Hall Library, 
515 Watchung Avenue, Piai New Jersey 07060, 
at which ime and place bids Trom pre qualiied bidders 
wil be publidy opened anc read aloud, The bid must be 


Rockwell Avenue, Long Branch, NJ on Tuesday, April P.O. Bo» 

11, 1995 at 10:00 a.m. Attendance at this meeting is not Coiria, N 07067 
mandatory, but is recommended. Att: Mrs. Barros 
The Information to Bidders, Form of Bid, Form of | Please list trade specialties. 


12, 1995 at 10:00 
not mandatory, but is 


m of Bid, Form of 


a sealed envelope provided with the bid documents of 4 t, Specifications, Forms of Bid Bond, Perfor- 
T ning will be held at: 12: (prevail- Bid Bond, Perfor ct, Speci y Á 0329/95 
ing | slg May 16, 1995 in the Board Room thd shall be daveres 1o ho C Cy Coke ee Contract Documents | mance/Payment Bond and other Contract Documents 
of the Authority, 333 Passaic Street, Passaic, New | Hall Before the time herein at the Administrative | shall be available for purchase at the 
Jersey. NO LATE BIDS WILL BE ACCEPTED. following is a schedule of critical dates which was ing normal business | Offices of the Housing Authority during normal business 
A voluntary pre bid conference will be held on Published on 25 April 1995 for the bid of this Contract: f $35.00 per set after | hours for a ae “ abe 00 per set after 

1 y 295. 10:00 a.m. on Friday, March 31, 19: = s 

Wednesday, Apri 26, 1995 at 10:00 a.m. in the conter- | DATE TIME EVENT ia X 
ence room ol the Administration Ofice located a! 333 | 1. 327/95 10:00am. BID PACKAGE AVAILABLE call to accept the low- |. The Authorty doesnot obigae itself to accept the low Advertise public 


est bid and reserves the right to waive any informalities 
in the bidding or to accept or reject any or all bids if 
deemed in the best interest of the Authority. 


aive any informalities 
ject any or all bids it 
Authority. 


Passaic Street, Passaic, New Jersey. FOR PICKUP 
Bidding documents, including specification, may be | 2 4/19/95 5:00pm. FINAL DATE FOR BID 
obtained at the Administration Office. 333 Passaic PACKAGE PICKUP 


notices, legal notices, 


7, k DAVID A. BROWN, 

Street, PARMI, Now. do 5 in the Purchasing | 3 4/26/95 11:00am. PRE-BID MEETING F -ARD C. AIELLO, PHM x 
Department or at the Pre-Bid Conference. A nonselund. | 4 4/28/95 11:00am. RETURN QUALIFICATIONS XECUTIVE DIRECTOR EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR bids & RFPs weekly in 
able charge of $25.00 (in tack form) will be required to QUESTIONNAIRE FEE: $92.30 | 04/5/95 FEE: $92.90 

obtain plane land specifi 5. 6/12/95 2:30p.m. PUBLIC BID OPENING oe “esa 

The Authority reserves i. ion ia Saal any or all bids | The following is a schedule of revised critical dates for ADVERTISEMEN ~ FOR BIDS PUBLIC NOTICE 
and to waive any intor in EM his Contract: PROJECT NO. NuoB-3, 5 £ AVIEW MANOR Take notice that Chairman Charles F. Booker has called y 
Bids will be awarded only to ‘iaa corporation or other | 1: 4/1195 10.00am. BID PACKAGE AVAILABLE a special meeting of the Board of Commissioners of the 
entity under whose name qualifications, pre-qualifica- uP 


Housing cy of Plainfield for Wednesday, April 5, 
tions (where provided for by the Authority and applica- 4/20/95 5:00p.m. FINAL DATE FOR BID f ~- 


1995, at 5:30 p.m.. in the board room of Richmond 


2. 
ther docile PACKAGE PICKUP. (own a 
bio) bona Secure oo nies me nini Rss 1002.0. o Dreis court E TRATON Butona | Towers, bid Ea Front Street, Plainfield, New Jersey. published each 
corporation or related entities are not automatically | 4 4/28/95 11:00 a.m. RETURN QUALIFICATIONS The purpose of this meeting is to discuss the budget 


0. BO’ 
qualified, QUESTIONNAIRE LONG oa wo and personnel matters. The board will also consider 


Wednesday and 


Firms choosing to submit their bids via the “United | 5 5295 230pm. PUBLIC BID OPENING Sealed Bids for the Exterior cement Work | Suh action as the commissioners ret ae eS 
States" mail are required fo have said mail delivered | 04/12/95 a | 9! Seaview Mangal | ong Biaga Housing (Bi aN ` 
prior to appointed bid opening time. Proper considera- a y in Long BAR Jerse lowe fee sesao || distributed throughout 
tion must be given to allow for weekends and holidays. INVITATION TO BID g y shall receive sealed ohh 
The Authority will onl Ley jinal and originally exe- Ba > a K: B, 2 
te anony ae inal and originali MA EXTERMINATION/PEST CONTROL Offices of the Housing A until 2:00 p.m. At 2:00 INVITATION TO BID the following counties: 
the Bit Anidactonl mone: ‘Questionnaire, | The Housing Authority of the City of Passaic is solic- | p.m., all bids shall be publicly -ened and read aloud. ( 
Statement of Ownership: Statement of Compliance, Bid || 1ng bids for Extermination and Pest Control, forall of | Bids must be submittadiprior ‘> the designated time for | The Housin Authority of the City of Paterson will 
ney Carson ot Seah Gera as t Connors || the Authorities aces snd opp. sande submited | 7he,tousing Authoriy of the Cty of Paterson wi H Essex 
Principal; HUD Directive; and Affirmative Action) Bidders are to submit their Bid in a Sealed Envelope nb ne Bidder or his Agent. | A.M., 160 Ward Street, Paterson, NJ for the following 
Photocopies and or telefax copies of such documents | Marked “Bid For Extermination And Pest Control,” ati. ne designated time, items as outlined in Tachnidel Specifications: : 
waste saat hie place within a mating envelope, Specifications may | Al bigs snail vo endagein « soled envelope bearing pli se amaan @ Union 
be obtained between the hours of 9:00 a.m. to 4: Bidd@F anc -carly marked “Exterior yes op 
Sed SERS ES soomi: s oor or | pm., Monday through Friday at 333 Passaic Street, ce ement BH Bidde Po a od afak idal ] B 
cashier check to the order of the Authority for five per- idders are to submit Bids in a sealed envelope marke 
cent (5%) of the amount ofthe bid or a bid bond lora | oo a New Jersey 07055, A pre-bid conterenggyshal! : held at the Housing | withthe job tite as it appears in this advertisement wnt- ergen 
ik sum Becta DY gry company quailed 1o do ing me en Tussaay ny 2 Teas at me Adninsra. | Auhority Administration B ding at Garfield Court, | ten on both an envelope containing the bid and on an ; 
busin in the State of New Je € lockwell Avenue ue P J on Tuesday, April outer envelope, 
ea i Ces 309 Pases Soot Pascale, Now rey ale mesg ies | SUMS, led ta th E Passaic 
An appropriate surety’s consent sf a surety company Ne LATE BIDS WILL BE ACCE! d A E jers h h nid ‘pee vat bred must teking 
on the epprved ist binding ise 1o become Surcy ior | A voluntary pro pia conference wil Be hela on Form of Bid, Form of | ‘ules, and regulations, Icucing Su not irten 10 eso E Hudson 
the full and faithful performance of the contract in the ls ly, April 20, 1995 at 10:00 seme, in fie condar ns of Bid Bond, Perfor- pertaining to Affirmative ction, Equal Opportunity, 
amount equal to one hundred percent (100%) of tho |. 899 room af the Administration Office located at 999 2 Contract Documents | Owners, Disclosure and Securiy : B Mercer ` 
contract for the protection of all persons furnishing i, Ne e at the Administrative “Á é 
aterat BARB OE ADUN ine comiam i a TAREE bait Authorty ofthe Ony of ERNE eserves /cuting norma sins | Speciation covering the above requirements may be 
required in all cases. A consent of surety must be sub- | The Right To Reject Any or All Bids. No bid shall be Of $98,00 par isat ABar | Eotwaan 9:00 A.M. and 4100 PM. Monday thee r 
mitted with either type of security (5% of bid amount) Witten foe period ot 90 days without the consent of | 10:00 a.m. on FrdaygMareh 1, 1998. pila o RA EP Pa y E Morris 
including a certified or cashier's check and/or bid bond, the Housing Authority of the City of The Authority does Agkioblic'c itself to accept the low- | qhe Bei ‘Auttiotily of the Ciy of Paterson reserves 
Bid bond, Consent of Surety, Performance and | Please contact Mr. G. M. Russano, nies Agent at | est bid and reservesihe rig' ive ny informaliies 1 frogapen sry or al Chie, Yo wave any Wrenn t 
Payment Bonds must be obtained from Bid Bond/Surety | (201) 365-6347 it you have any questions. po: ley oh ne Biano. o TO Vaa any Imormali E Middlesex 
Companies listed on the Federal Register “Department 1USSANO- the Authority. No Bids shall be withdrawn for a period of sixty (60) k 
of the Treasury” Circular 570. The register will be pro- PURCHASING AGENT DAVID A. BROWN, PHM | Gays sta Ae cei pic cae hepdi W Somerset 
bes ht He be iy I AS EES FEE: $58.50 E oi of the Housing Authority of the City of Paterson. 
ids and security must be enclosed in properly R Pe nib apla via 
ty nty which i 
socid envaiopa bearing op he custo tho name ot th ADVERTISEMENT FOR BIDS ; shali not e iess than ve percent (6%) orme emountot || Legal notices must be 
PROJECT NO. NJ 56-1, MAGNOLIA GARDENS JEMENT FOR BIDS the total bid. At the option of the bidder, the guaranty 


The successful bidder will be required to furnish and 
pay for satisfactory Performance and Payment Bond or 
Bonds in an amount equal to one hundred (100%) of the 
contract price, 
No bid shall be withdrawn for a period of sixty (60) days 
‘subsequent to the date of the bid without the consent of 
the Authority. Schedule of Withdrawal and administra- 
tive charges are included with the bid fer ii 


(OWNER) 
HOUSING AUTHORITY ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
44 FREDERICK DRIVE 


Sealed bids for the Exterior Siding and Window 
Replacement Worl 


‘THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
TOWNSHIP OF BERKELEY 


BAYVILLE, NJ 08721 


at Magnolia Gardens for the 


may be a certified check, bank draft, U.S. Government 
Bond (at current date market value) or a bid bond 
secured by guaranty as surety company. Performance 
and completion bond will be required of the successful 
bidder. 

Minority Business Enterprises (MBE) will be offered full 
opportunity to bid and will not be subjected to discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, color, sex or national origin 


received by 5 p.m. 
Friday to be included 
in following 


in consideration of award. 
HOANG AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF PATERSON 


guns movema ”AYMOND 


Berkeley Township Housing Authority in Bayville, New 
Jersey. 
The Housing Authority of the Township of Berkeley shall 


PURCHASING AGENT 
FEE: $152.10 


Wednesday’s 


04/12/95 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
receive sealed bids by Wednesday, April 19, 1995 at Av» ity shall receive sealed 
CONTRACT #94-P-101 le Adrnsatve Otfees of he Housing Authonty urti AE a ie Acministravo | 0926/95 publication. Call 
STREET AND SIDEWALK IMPROVEMENTS 3.00 p.m. At 2:00 pim., all bids shal be publiely opened | Office ri Medes © Be or bis öy keyi i 
WEST SIXTH ST. BETWEEN PLAINFIELD AVE. Sind read aloud. oe t rene an rad PUBLIC NOTICE 908-754-3400 
f Bids must be submitted prior to the designated time for ALL MBE AND WBE CONTRACTORS i = or 
(ALTERNATE 1) LIBERTY ST. BETWEEN WEST acceptance and opening of bids, and be submitted | . Bids must be submit’ J prior to the designated time for 
FIFTH ST. AND WEST SIXTH ST. either by mail or in person by the Bidder or his Agent. | acceptance al 4 ing of w be submitted Lexie! take roe that md Systems, pe is i i F. AX our bi ds to 
bids shall ter the designated ti either by mailiin -son by the Bidder or his Agent. | tract to construct a sanitary sewer system within the d 
gente 2) ewe iy di al hl No bids shall be accepted after the designated ti No bids shall Be¥cce) ted after the designated time. ‘Township of Wall, Monmouth County, N.J. Be advised y 


Bids shall be enclosed in a sealed envelope bearing the 
name of the Bidder and clearly marked “Exterior Siding 
and Window Replacement Bid, 

A pre-bid conference will be held at the Housing 


that Utility Systems, Inc, is soliciting proposals from quali- 
fied minority and female subcontractors or suppliers for 
various portions of the project. 


All bids shall B@jenciosed in a Sealed envelope bearing 
the name of the Biccer andiclearly marked “Exterior 
Areaway Door Replacement Bid 


INVITATION FOR BIDS. 
The City of Plainfield will receive sealed bids for 


908-753-1036. 


Comtract #94-P-101 all as shown on drawings and 
detailed ın these specifications, until 2:30 p.m. prevail- 


‘Authority Administration Building at 44 Frederick Drive, 


A pre-bid eontferer 
Authority Administ: 


shall Be held at the Housing 
n Building at Garfield Court 


Interested parties please contact 
Utility Systems, Inc. 


HELP 


Herp 


WANTED WANTED 


PRODUCTION TECHNICIAN/ WPAT Radio AM/FM, Clifton, NJ PUBLIC Help Wanted: START NOW | $69.900 Plainfield. 28R 
NEWS ANCHOR is _ RELATIONS/ Earn up to $500 per Condo-Mint Condition. 
is updating its flas for possible future ful/part R RE LAMON maok assen AT sy peal 
VIDEO — 10th largest cable co. is seeking a FT time opening as an announcer. Previous experi- 
Production Technician/News Anchor to host | ence required. Send tape and résume to: Oera. MANAGER epi RE ADER GOODYEAR! | sccevs 8 ki a 
Se ne cea ime a ton eer gr ae 07013. c fadiio station. | Info 1-504-646-1700 AUTO MECHANICS | commute to NY. Close 
oes oa sil a a AER S 4 Ran Females and minorities encouraged to reply. ze & promote DEPT. NJ-6155 Successful candidate ‘noe enigan) to public trans 
k h for this position will p to $18.00/hour & hywys. 1.5 mi from 
i i Equal nity Empl ywy: 
news stories under tight deadlines a must ed age tunity, Enpiije;. vents, Strong Crafters Wanted: have 2+ years of odYear's dedi enter Scotch Plains. 
Preferred exp. includes scripting, shooting & killgand GoodYear's dedication 
diting news packages & commercial spots. | TEACHER OF SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR aS Okporioncs | Market your items with | proofreading experi- | to both its customers | Ask to see #943. 
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Fletcher Division I gets fifth Afri 
cee cnr DIVISION I gets fi rican- 


happen today. So one of the reasons 
and one of the ways I'll get to 
explain it and one of the reasons 
I'm deliberately’ running for 
President is that the press will then 
have to ask me what did I do. And I 
can explain it better than anybody 
in the world since I did it.” 

Fletcher says he already had 
success in winning against the anti- 
affirmative action foes in Washing- 
ton State, California, Oregon and 
Denver. 

Contending that he will not 
chase the press for visibility, 
Fletcher said, “I don’t intend to 
convince the press. I’m going to 
convenience people who think they 
are going to loose their jobs.”. 

Fletcher continued, “Black 
folks relaxed and thought that they 
had a picnic from here on in, and 
right wing white folks who didn’t 
want it to happen'thirty years ago, 
now see the extent to which it is 
happening, Before Voting rights, we 
had less than three thousand elected 
officials. In fact we had less that 
two thousand elected officials in 
1964. Today it’s eight thousand and 
growing. 

“The white red neck element is 
furious over the fact that we are 
beginning to move into 


Fletcher, 

Some of the other issues con- 
tained in Fletcher's platform are 
social security, national security, 
national stability, national prosperi- 
ty and future promise. “And | can 
relate affirmative action to national 
security, I can relate affirmative 
action to national stability, I can 
relate it to prosperity and guess 
what I can relate it to the promise of 
future.” 

Fletcher went on to say that he 
would not seek the backing of fel- 
low Republicans like Gov 
Christine Todd Whitman because 
he said he had already sent them 
letters alerting them to the mistakes 
they were making without any 
reply. “I'm not going to try to talk 
to Republicans, I’m going to talk to 
the voters that consist of fifty three 
percent of the nation’s workforce. 
Minorities, women, it’s African 
Americans, it’s Asian, it’s Hispan- 
ics and they’re inviting me. They 
are calling. Hispanics are saying 
come talk to us. Come show us how 
we can do this together. I’m getting 
calls from Asian Americans on the 
Pacific Coast saying come talk to 
us show us how we can get this 
together. So I would be wasting 


and make policy in the executive 
legislative branches and serving on 
the judiciary. They intend to try and 
stop it. I'll give you another one. 
Before the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
was passed, there were about 3,800 
black doctors who could only go to 
two medical schools. Today as I 
talk to you that number is approach- 
ing sixteen thousand and we can go 
to all medical schools. The white 
red neck element never did intend 
to see that happen. When the ‘64 
civil rights act was passed we didn’t 
have enough CPA's to get in a tele- 
phone booth. Today there’s a 
national organization of black 
CPA's. The white community never 
intended for that to happen. That’s 
what the changes are about. That’s 
why they are on the attack and 
that’s why they want to wipe out 
affirmative action.” 

Fletcher says redneck senti- 
ment seems so prevalent because 
“They have a whole string of radio 
stations. They have a whole string 
of right wing newspapers. In the 
meantime, the so-called liberal 
community, I don’t like the' term, 
went to sleep. 

“So you've given the air waves 
and the print media, radio and tele- 
vision to the Rush Limbaugh 
crowd. And they have poisoned the 
climate. While those who thought, 
well we have the laws on the books 
and the courts seem to be ruling in 
our behalf, so the change is perma- 
nent. I never did think the change 
was permanent. They’ now under- 
stand what I meant, and my phone 


time trying to Republi- 
cans I can do it when I can go 
ahead and show them that it’s 
doable. 

“I'm not a novice at this, I 
came within one percent of being 
Lt. Governor of the state of Wash- 
ington in 1968. The black popula- 
tion in the state of Washington is 
less than four percent and I got a 
half million votes. And I never 
changed my campaign style when I 
talk to blacks, I used the same strat- 
egy when I talk to whites. A half 
million white folks voted to make 
me Lt. Governor of the state of 
Washington in 1968. So I’ve done 
this before. You want to talk about 
foreign policy I represented the US 
at the United Nations. So I’m not 
just another affirmative action can- 
didate. But I can talk about affirma- 
tive action under any rubric you 
want to discuss it,” says Fletcher. 

So depending on how the 
waters test, Arthur Fletcher says he 
will defend this affirmative action 
legacy, educate the voters, preserve, 
refine, enhance and extend its exis- 
tence as federal government public 
policy for at least another genera- 
tion. And since President Johnson’s 
Executive Order 11246 is the 
instrument that was used by 
Fletcher to justify setting the 
enforcement process in motion, he 
has concluded that the best place 
for him to achieve the above-men- 
tioned mission, goals, and objec- 
tives is to be the next occupant of 
the Oval Room; namely, the 
President of United States of 
America. 


DC ethics 


(Continued from page 8) 

Having invested no capital in 
the corporation, Brown, it is 
alleged, received a hefty payment 
of approximately $400,000. He also 
received: three checks totaling 
$135,000; Payments of $190,000 
on his personal debts and legal fees; 
and forgiveness of debts totaling 
$72,000. 

Brown is confident that he will 
be cleared of these charges. No 
wonder. Last year he was cleared of 
charges that he accepted bribes 
from the Vietnamese government. 


In light of all of the good he 
has done as commerce secretary, it 
is difficult to imagine that Brown, a 
lawyer, would have participated in 
such conduct without making the 
proper and necessary disclosures. 
He now is undergoing the attacks 
which seem to follow successful 
African-American leaders whose 
ethics are frequently called into 
question. 

Eric H. Kearney is a Cincin- 
nati attorney. Please send your 
comments to City News, 144 North 
Ave., Plainfield, NJ 07060. 


Briefs 


(Continued from page 3) 


1335; American Association for Affirmative Action, 11 E. Hubbard St., Chicago, 
IL 60611, 312-329-2512; Black Human Resources Network, 1900 L Street, NW, 


Washington, D.C. 202-775-1669. 


School breakfast 


(Continued from page 1) 
School Breakfast Program. 

School participation of the 
breakfast program has increased 
since 1993 by 26.5 percent 
According to the Food Research 
and Action Center (FRAC), New 
Jersey ranks number 6, in terms of 
increased levels of participation, 
within the nation. 

In Union County alone, more 
than 25,000 students have access to a 
school breakfast program each morn- 
ing, many of Which are eligible for 
free and reduced meals. According to 
the Wirthlin Group, who conducted a 
national survey last year on chil- 
dren's breakfast eating habits, the 
statistics are alarming. Spaai 


seventy-five percent of enki 


skippers fail to meet the recommend- 
ed daily allowance of calcium. 

School breakfast is the solution 
to children not eating because it is: 
Economical: free and reduced-price 
meals are available; Nutritious: pro- 
vides one-fourth of a child’s daily 
nutrients and Convenient: saves 
time in the morning. 

Parents interested in having 
their children participate in the 
school breakfast program should 
contact their child's school food ser- 
vice manager. If a school breakfast 
program is not currently available, 
parents should contact the school’s 
administration to let them know they 
are interested in establishing one. 
For more information, please contact 
the New Jersey Coalition for School 
Breakfast Chairperson, Jacqueline 
Frederick at 201-266-8660. 


American head coach 


by Bonitta Best 

It was supposed to be so simp! 

Bill McCartney, head coach ot Gølorado had 
just resigned. McCartney recommended assistant 
coach Bob Simmons, 46, and offensive coordina- 
tor Elliot Uzelac, 53, as his replacement 
Simmons is black. d 

Instead of acting on McCartney’s recom- 
mendation, Colorado’s athletic depaptment hired 
Rick Neuheisel, 33, who is white. 

Naturally, the selection set off fireworks that 


split along racial lines. The Rev 
and the Rainbow Coalition consid 
of Colorado by encouraging blick athletes to 
sign somewhere else. Jackson later changed his 
opinion, saying he didn’t think the hiring was 
racially biased. 

But that doesn’t mean Simmons ig not bitter. 
And who can blame him? He had been an assis- 
tant coach at Colorado for seven years. He knew 
the system inside and out. Yet some kid, with 
only a year of coaching experience, comes in and 
becomes his boss. 

“When you talk about continuity, the best 
choice should have been myself of Uzelac 
because of our longevity,” says Simmons. “But 
when they chose Rick, that brouzht 


Jesse Jackson 
red a boycott 


ward. There’s nothing I can do about the past.” 
Indeed, Simmons has moved on. He recently 
accepted the head coaching job at Oklahoma 
State, making him the fifth African-American 
coach on the Division I level. 
McCartney calls Simmons “one of the best 
recruiters 1 know.” That’s good because he'll 


need every ounce of recruiting skills he knows 

When football is mentioned in the state of 
Oklahoma, OSU is far from most people’s 
and 


minds. The Oklahoma Sooners are top do; 
though Simmons wants to break that s 
hold, it’s not about to happen anytime soon 

Oklahoma's all-time winning percentage is 
718 to Oklahoma State's .489. OU has beaten 
OSU 71 times with only 11 loses and seven ties 
And most important of all, OU has six national 
titles to OSU’s zero. 

“I don’t play second-fiddle to nobody,” says 
Simmons. “I’m gonna change some attitudes 
around here. I’m gonna change it with my team, 
the fans and our alums...I don’t play second fid- 
dle to nobody. Nobody. 

“People cannot continue to view certain 
things around here the way they do now, or it'll 
be extremely difficult to accomplish anything 
We must move forward, not stand still.” 

So far Simmons’ recruiting prowess is 


Simmons, a Super Prep All-America. 

Especially pleasing to Simmons is that thir 
teen are from Oklahoma. No Okie 
Muskogee wants to lose to their cross-town rival 

Simmons, who played linebacker at 
Bowling Green, has the enthusiasm and attitude 
that is starting to become contagious 

“In my two years here, I've never heard the 
words ‘national championship,” or even “Bi: 
Eight championship,” come out of the coaches 
mouths.” says quarterback Tone Jones. “I don’t 
see how Colorado didn’t want him. But I'm glad 
they didn’t. It’s like somebody was looking 
down on us. We have a new life now.” 

Credit incoming athletic director Terry Don 
Phillips who chose Simmons over five other can- 
didates. He liked what he saw and heard the first 
time the two met 

“We were on the same page from the get- 
go,” says Phillips. “I was real comfortable with 
his values. You know how when you meet some- 
body and you get his is right? 
Bob and talking 
to people around the country about him.” 

So eat your heart out, Colorado. You'll miss 
Simmons long before he misses you. And, by the 
way, there's one other thing he says he won't miss. 

“At least there is a black community here in 
Stillwater. I lived in Boulder seven years and I 


fron 


i A the 
chain effect of guys leaving and doing What they 
looking for- 


want to do with their careers. I’m 


working. He has signed 22 high school standouts 
to letters of intent, including his son, Nathan 


wasn’t aware of one there.” 


Racism reality 


(Continued from page 1) 

“The issue of whether we can 
focus on the dominant thing that is 
shaping our lives is critical. We 
have a word for people who can’t 
deal with reality,” she continued 
“The lay people say: ‘They're 
crazy." The psychiatrist who gives 
an examination, and a critical part 
of that examination asks: Is this 
person oriented to time, place and 


person? Do they know who they 
are? Do they know where they are? 
And do they know what time it is? 
“For example, if I should say I 
am the Queen of England, you'd 
‘know what to do with me,” she 
her audience bursting out in 
hter. “But if I am living in a 
r social system structure that is 
inated by the issue of race, and 
black person choose not to 


focus on that because ‘it is too diffi- 
cult,’ then that is another matter.” 
Never mind rampant Pan- 
African expressions denoting pride 
among black people, Dr. Welsi 
made a telling dig at the secret 
places that hide stubborn fantasies 
of too many blacks, blocking their 
ability to confront everyday reality 
Welsing says, “If I could invent a 
pill that could do three things for 


African Americans, I would 
became a millionaire overnight! 
What would these pills do? Why, 
they would: Make yonr skin white; 
Give you ‘good’ blow hair, And 
endow you with fine Caucasian 
features.” 

For a tense minute, a few 
groans of protest punctured the 
heavy silence before a scattered 
burst of laughter and applause. 
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Diabetes hits Hispanics earlier 


Adult-onset diabetes is attacking Hispanics 
at an earlier age and more often than other 
ethnic groups. 

Adult-onset diabetes typically strikes 
people aged 30-60, but among Hispanics the 
disorder appears more frequently starting in 
the 30s, said Dr. Carlos Vallbona. 

Diabetes occurs in adult Hispanics two to 
three times more often then in non-Hispanic 
whites. Much of the diabetes in Hispanics is 
undiagnosed, Vallbona said 

He suggests that Hispanics older than 35 
be tested for diabetes. Complications, in- 
cluding premature death, can be prevented 
through early detection, 


Some advice for retirees 


Ready to retire? Experts on aging advise that 
you “keep moving” and find something you 
like to do. 

“It is almost as if retirement catches some 
people by surprise,” said Susan Shekelle, 
senior social worker in the Geriatric Clinic at 
Baylor College of Medicine in Houston. “You 
cannot just walk up to the door on retirement 
day and say, ‘So, what now?” 

“A real contributor to aging well,” Shekelle 
said, “is to literally keep moving, physically 
as well as mentally.” 

“Find an activity that keeps muscles in 
good working order, such as walking at a 
mall or in your neighborhood.” 

Giving careful thought to what will replace 
work is also important, said Dr. Naomi Nelson. 

She suggests looking for activities that 
fill the need for achievement and accom- 
plishment, not just for something that 


à fills time, 
Prevent-diaperrash 


Whether you use cloth or disposable diapers, 
the bottom line is keeping the baby’s skin dry. 
Approximately 30 percent of visits to pediatri- 
cians are related to diaper rash. 

Diaper rash is caused by substances in 
feces and urine, by friction from diapers, by 
prolonged wetting and by soap, said Dr. 
Moise L. Levy, 

Levy said the popular “baby wipes” con- 
tain alcohol and other additives that can aggra- 
vate the problem. 

If diaper rash is not treated immediately, a 
bacterial or yeast infection can develop and 
worsen the situation, Frequent diaper changing 
is the best prevention, Levy said. 


“Hindmilk” beneficial for 
premature infants 


Low-birth-weight babies fed human milk are 
benefiting from a new feeding plan that im- 


proves weight gain. 

Premature infants have shown a dramatic 
weight increase when exclusively fed 
“hindmilk,” breastmilk produced after the 
initial flow, said Dr. Richard Schanler with the 
USDA’s Children’s Nutrition Research Cen- 
ter. 

“The hindmilk is rich in fat and offers a 
concentrated source of calories,” Schanler 
said. 

In the past, premature babies had diffi- 
culty gaining weight on human milk because 
the fat separated from the milk and would 
stick to feeding tubes. Infants were usually 
switched to formula. 

The new feeding technique enables in- 
fants to continue receiving human milk and 
to benefit from the protective substances in 
that milk which protects them from poten- 
tially life-threatening infections. 

Proper diet and exercise 
important 
Most people experiencing chronic fatigue 
who are not clinically ill are suffering from 
unhealthy behaviors. 

“The culprits are usually poor nutrition 
and lack of exercise,” said Dr. Ken Goodrick. 

Caffeine abuse may cause fatigue, and 
alcohol/drug abuse, stress and depression or 
irregular sleep patterns can play a role, 
Goodrick said. 

Poor nutrition should be replaced by a 
balanced diet that provides no more than 30 
percent of calories from fat. A healthy eating 
plan also includes five or more daily servings 
of fruits and vegetables and at least eight 
glasses of water. 


HEALTHCALENDAR 


EVERY SUNDAY 


Conversations with Carrier a live call-in program 
which discusses various health topics can be 
heard from 9:30 to 10 a.m. on WPAT, 930 AM. 


MONTH OF APRIL 


JERSEY CITY—Six alcoholism and/or drug abuse 
counselor courses on Fridays and Saturdays 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Jersey City State 
College. For more info cail 201-200-3089. 


BEGINNING APRIL 10 


LIVINGSTON—Self-help group for persons with 
anorexia, nervosa, bulimia and compulsive eat- 
ing problems from_6:30 to 7:30 p.m. at 514 S. 
Livingston Ave. Call 1-800-624-2268. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12 


ENGLEWOOD—Low-cost cancer screenings for 
women over 40 at Planned Parenthood from 5 to 
9 p.m. For more info call 201-894-0966. 


JERSEY CITY—Spring Health Fair from 9 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. at Jersey City State College. FOR 
SCREENINGS YOU MUST CALL BY 4/7. For 
more info call 201-200-3456. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13 
IRVINGTON—Community High Blood Pressure 
Control Program, sponsored by the Dept. of 
Health's Nursing Division, from 4:30 to 7 p.m. at 
the Senior Citizens Center from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
For more info call 201-399-6652. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 18 


NEWARK—Annual Blood Drive at Columbus 
H m. tog YOU MUST HA' 


Regular, vigorous (but not ily 
strenuous) exercise increases energy and 


“helps with sleep. Forty-five minutes of brisk 


walking three to five times a week is helpful. 
Early diagnosis important with 
Shingles 


A sharp pain, especially on your torso or 
face, followed within a day or two by small 
blisters, could mean you have shingles, and 
the pain could worsen, It’s important to get 
the painful skin condition diagnosed by a 
physician immediately. 

“If shingles is treated within three days of 
the initial pain, chances are good the patient 
will heal faster and not experience any lin- 
gering pain,” said Dr. Suzanne Bruce, a 
dermatologist. 

Shingles is caused by the same virus that 
causes chicken pox and strikes only people 
who have first had chicken pox. The virus 
lies dormant until some unknown factor 
causes reactivation in a nerve. Stress may 
play a role. 
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SCOTCH PLAINS—“Cancer Prevention” course 
held at Union County College from 7 to 9 p.m. 
For more info call 908-709-7600. 


BEGINNING APRIL 18 


MILLBURN—Three support groups for cancer 
patients, family and friends of cancer patients 
and cancer survivors at the Cancer Care office. 
For more info call 201-379-7500. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20 


IRVINGTON—Community High Blood Pres- 
sure Control Program, sponsored by the Dept. 
of Health’s Nursing Division, from 4:30 to 7 
p.m. at the Municipal Building Civic Square 
Plaza, 


APRIL 21, 22 


WEST ORANGE—Kessler Institute will sponsor 
a two-day sports medicine seminar focusing on 
upper extremity and spine injuries. For more info 
call 201-736-9090. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 23 


JERSEY CITY—6th Annual MS Walk at Liberty 
State Park at 9 a.m. For more information call 
201-984-6667. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 25 


SCOTCH PLAINS—“Hypertension” course held 
at Union County College from 7 to 9 p.m. For 
more info call 908-709-7600. 


SCOTCH PLAINS—Safety Requirements inthe 
Medical Office course at Union County College 
from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. For further info call 908- 


Control Program, sponsored by the Dept. 


709-7600. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26 


WAYNE—Living Wills Advance Directives and 
Healthy Care Choices lecture at William Pater- 
son College at 7:30 p.m. For more info call.201- 
595-2436. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29 


JERSEY CITY—“infection Control and Barrier 
Precautions” course for licensed health care 
professionals at Jersey City State College from 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Call 201-200-3157. 


ROSELLE PARK—Second Annual Self-Advo- 
cacy Conference from 9a.m. to3 p.m. at Roselle 
Park High School. Call 908-754-2770. 


MONDAY, MAY 1 


WESTFIELD—Support group for people caring 
for the elderly or chronically ill relatives in the 
parish center of St. Helen's Church at 8 p.m. For 
more info call 908-233-8757. 


MAY 1-19 
PLAINFIELD—Union County College offering 
non-credit training program for Home Health 
Care Aides. For more info call 908-709-7602. 

TUESDAY, MAY 2 
SCOTCH PLAINS—“Hypertension” course held 


at Union County College from 7 to 9 p.m. For 
more info call 908-709-7600. 


THURSDAY, MAY 11 


Health's Nursing Division, from 4:30 to 7 p.m. at 
the Senior Citizens Center from 1 p.m. to4 p.m. 
For more info call 201-399-6652. 


FRIDAY, MAY 19 


NEWARK—Symposium: New Initiatives in Medi- 
cal Education and Healthcare at the Alumni 
Reunion Weekend at UMDNJ. For more info 
contact Dr. Elizabeth Alger at 201-982-5436. 


MONDAY, JUNE 5 


WESTFIELD—Support group for people caring 
for the elderly or chronically ill relatives in the 
parish center of St. Helen’s Church at 8 p.m. For 
more info call 908-233-8757. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 22 


IRVINGTON—Community High Blood Pressure 
Contro! Program, sponsored by the Dept. of 
Health’s Nursing Division, from 4:30 to 7 p.m. at 
the Senior Citizens Center from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
For more info call 201-399-6652. 


JULY 20 - 22 


GHANA, AFRICA—Second International Afri- 
can Symposium on Sickle Cell Disease as well as 
a tour of Ghana. For information packet includ- 
ing land and travel costs as well as payment 
plan. Write to The Children’s Hospital of Phila- 
delphia, Attn: Comprehensive Sickle Cell Cen- 
ter, 324 S. 34th St., Philadelphia, PA 191104- 
9787 or call 215-590-3423. 


HEALTH RECOGNITION DATES IN APRIL 


APRIL 10 - 16 
National Building Safety Week 


APRIL 11 - 17 
National Medical Labratory Week 


Send health activities to 
HEARTBEAT 


PO Box 1774, Plainfield, NJ 07061 
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Three easy steps for coping with 
children's allergies 


James L. Phillips, M.D. 


HOUSTON—You'll 
know it by the “aller- 
gic salute.” 

No, it’snota mili- 
tary procedure. It’s the 
persistent rubbing of 
the nose common 
among young children 
with allergies. 

Small, but pow- 
erful substances called allergens can make 
theireyes water, and their noses itch, drip and 
clog, while causing an itchy mouth and throat, 
and the allergic “shiners,” discoloration be- 
neaththeeyes. 

Whatcan you, asa parent, doto help your 
child with allergies? First, know that you are 
not alone, says an allergy expert, Dr. Stuart 
Abramson of Baylor College of Medicine in 


Houston. Some 40 to 50 million Americans 
suffer from allergies, he says. Allergies can be 
hard on children, leading to sinus and ear 
infections, behavioral and sleep problems, 
and asthma, aserious respiratory disorder that 
is the leading cause of school absenteeism, 
says Abramson. 

Allergies are caused by allergens that are 
airborne, exist in food, medicine and insect 
venom,—among numerous sources, In ani- 
mals, they are found in saliva. Many people 
think they are allergic to animal hair or 
dander—not true. When the animal licks their 
coat, they spread the allergen containing sa- 
liva, which is the real culprit. 

Besides animals, three major sources for 
allergies are pollen from trees, weeds and 
grasses, mold spores (a member of the fungus 
family); and house dust, the most common 
cause of year-round allergic rhinitis. 

Remember four simple steps to help your 
child cope with allergies: 


Inner-city families know value of car 


the importance of child safety seats but often 
don’t use them because of their cost, accord- 
ing toa study at the University of Medicine 
and Dentistry of New Jersey (UMDNJ). 

In a survey of families that use nine 
daycare centers in Newark, 99 percent said 
that car seats should be used for children 
under the age of five. Yet, despite the high 
figure, only 6 percent of their toddlers were 
riding in car seats. 

After families had been given car seats 
and instructions on how to install and use 
them, however, more than 60 percent of their 
toddlers were riding in the safety devices up 
toa year later. 

The study, conducted by Drs. Barbara 
Louis and Michael Lewis of the UMDNJ- 
Robert Wood Johnson Medical School in 
New Brunswick, indicates that giving car 
seats to inner-city families would result in 
high usage among a population notcurrently 
using them. 

This finding was included in a report 
recently presented to the state Department of 
Human Services’ Office forthe Prevention of 
Mental Retardation and Developmental Dis- 
abilities, which sponsored the study. 

“Car seats have been shown to effec- 
tively reduce traffic fatalities and injuries 
among children under 5 years of age,” said 
Dr. Lewis, director of the medical school’s 
Institute for the Study of Child Develop- 
ment. “Despite this, car seats are not univer- 
sally used and often, when used, are used 
improperly.” 

“There are three reasons that usually 
account for why people wouldn’t do some- 
thing they know is good forthem— cost, lack 
of education or lack of motivation,” he said. 
“Tn this case, cost is the overriding factor, so 
perhaps we should look to devise programs 


purchase them 


forthe distribution of car seats to this popula- 


tion.” 

During the study, researchers gave ap- 
proximately 100 car seats to Newark fami- 
lies. The families were placed intotwo groups. 
One group received only the car seats and 
instructions on their installation and use, while 
the other received this information in addi- 
tiontoaone-hour education session regarding 
the importance of car seat and seat belt use. 

The families were observed several times 
over the course of the next year as they picked 
up their children from the day care centers. 

The study found thathaving the car seats 
notonly improved the safety of toddlers, but 
also brought about the following behavioral 
changes: 

The number of toddlers secured in the car 
using seat belts rather than car seats decreased 
from 23 percent to 11 percent. 

The number of other children riding in 
the car wearing seat belts increased from 20 
percent to 58 percent. 

The number of parents wearing seat belts 
increased from 36 percent to 47 percent. 

There were no significant differences in 
behavior between the car-seat-only group and 
the car-seat-plus-education group, indicating 
that the families were already aware of the 
importance of car seats and seat belt use. 
“Education had little effect in this study,” 
Dr. Lewis said. 

Child safety seats, when correctly in- 
stalled and used, reduce the risk of death by an 
average of 71 percent, hospitalizations by 67 
percent and minor injuries by 50 percent, 
according to the National Safe Kids Cam- 
paignin Washington, D.C. 

In New Jersey, carseats are required by 
law for infants under 18 months of age; seat 
belts orcar seats are required forchildren front 
18 months old to 5 years old. 


e = Avoidallergens when possible. Stay in- 
doors inthe morning during high-pollen count 
days. Let yourchild play on playgrounds with 
paved surfaces instead of having them play in 
the fields, 

e Keep your child’s bedroom as free as 
possible of allergens. Consider linoleum floors 
instead of carpeting, and buy only non-aller- 
genic stuffed animals and synthetic pillows. 
è Followadoctor’s prescription for medi- 
cation. Effective drugs include antihistamines, 
topical nasal steroids, and others, 

e ~=Ask yourphysician about immunotherapy 
for severe allergies that do not respond to 
regular treatment, Immunotherapy is aseries 
of injections that help “desensitize” you to 
allergens. This works very well for many 
people. 

So be aware of the signs of allergies. 
Parents often confuse allergy warning signs 
for the common cold. Pay attention to that 
“allergic salute.” 


enough dietary fiber, says a nutritionist at 
the USDA’s Children’s Nutrition Research 
Center. 

“The U.S. diet is highly refined, and 
overprocessing removes much of the natural 
fiber that children and adults need,” said 
Janice Stuff, aresearch instructor at Baylor 
College of Medicine in Houston. 

Fiber or roughage is an essential part of 
ahealthy diet. Itaids indigestion, may reduce 
cholesterol, and protect againstcoloncancer. 
Fiber can also correct constipation, acom- 
mon medical complaint in children. 

Stuff says a 40-pound child needs 10 
grams of fiber daily, compared to 15-20 
grams for teens and 25-35 grams for adults. 

“A childcan get 10 grams of fibereach 
day by eating a sandwich using whole wheat 
bread, a medium apple or pear, a 1/2-cup 
serving of vegetables anda 1/2-cup serving 
of beans or lentils,” she said. 

Parents concerned that children are not 
getting enough fibercan make a few simple 
additions to their child’s menu. Stuff pro- 
vides the following suggestions: 
© Addraisins or berries to whole-grain 

cereals 
© Add whole-grain flour to pancake mix 
© Use whole-wheat bread for toast or 
sandwiches 
o Serve fresh fruit, such as pears or apples 


Is your child getting 
enoughfiber? 


, G Offernectarinesand bananas 


¢ Serve chili with beans 

e Make bean nachos using baked tortilla 
chips 

© Stir granola or berries into plain yogurt 

© Serve vegetables such as cooked corn, 
green beans, broccoli or carrots 

e Add vegetables to pizza toppings and 
spaghetti sauces 

© Keepcarrot sticks on hand for snacks 

© Offer popcorn as a snack food 


Parents should increase amounts of di- 
etary fiber slowly and encourage theirchild 
to drink plenty of water. 

“If the body is not used to it, fiber can 
cause gas and stomach cramps at first,” she 
said. Stuff urges parents not to become too 
zealous about fiber. “Remember, achild’s 
requirement is only one-third as much as an 
adult, and fiber should be balanced with 
other nutritional sources. Too much fiber 
can cause children to feel “full” before they 
get all the calories they need,” she said. 

Stuff says there is evidence that too 
much fibercan prevent absorption of needed 
minerals, such as calcium, iron and zinc. 

“When children learn to balance their 
diet with high-fiber foods, they are begin- 
ning good habits that will offer healthy 
benefits over a lifetime,” she said. 


Whatare your kids eating for breakfast? 


Twinkies, asoda, oreven acandy bar, are 
just a few of the non-nutritious snacks that 
many of today’ schildren whoeat breakfast, if 
they eat at all, are popping into their mouths 
before school. 

It’saknown fact that eating a nutritious 
breakfast is important forall children simply 
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because hungry students can’t learn. Unfortu- 
nately, too many children fail to eat a hearty 
breakfast at home, leaving them not only 
hungry, butalso lethargic, cranky and disrup- 

tive inthe classroom. 
That is why the National School Break- 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Asthma: It's more serious than you think 


Do you gasp for breath after exercise? 
Cough or feel tightness in your chest when 
people smoke near you? Wheeze when visit- 
ing your friend and her cat? 

There may be more to such occurrences 
than you think. You may be one of 12 million 
Americans who suffer from asthma, the only 
chronic disease that is on the rise throughout 
the world. 

Many people with asthma don’t even 
know they have the disease. Some think they 
simply have chronic bronchitis, a cold or 
allergies. Others just ignore their symptoms. 
Butifit’ s not diagnosed and treated properly, 
asthma can be life-threatening. 

For African Americans, asthma is of spe- 
cialconcern. The deathrate fromasthmaamong 
African Americans is three times higher than it 
is among whites, There’re also four to five 
times more likely to be hospitalized for 
asthma. 

Asthma cases and fatalities have been 
rising since the 1970s, The disease is more 
common in poor, largely black urban areas. 

Experts are not sure why asthma is in- 
creasing, or why poverty increases the risk. 
Recent reports speculate that factors associ- 
ated with overcrowded living conditions 
(such as repeated exposure to cockroaches, 
cigarette smoke, dust and mold) and lack of 
regular health care, keep the urban poor 


Whatis Asthma? 


Asthma is achronic inflammatory lung 
disease. People with asthma suffer asthma 
symptoms when they are exposed to certain 
“triggers” that cause their lungs—which are 
extremely sensitive—tooverreact and become 
swollen, 

This makes it very difficult to breathe. 
As a person with asthma struggles to get 
oxygen, forcing air through the lungs results 
in a “wheezing” or “whistling” sound. 

It’s important to understand that even 
when a person with asthmais breathing easily 
and normally, that person’s asthma is still 
there. Many people with moderate or severe 
asthma need to take medication every day to 
preventsevere asthmaepisodes. 

Asthma can’t be cured, but with 
proper diagnosis and treatment, it can be 
controlled. People who have it can lead 
regular, active lives. 


How Do! Know it’s Asthma? 

Wheezing is the symptom most often 
associated with asthma, but it’s not always 
present, and it’s not the only sign. Other 
major symptoms of asthma are: acough that 
won't go away, tightness in the chest and 
shortness of breath. 

Too often, people with asthma don’t 
seek treatment for their symptoms and the 
next thing they know, they’re being rushed to 
theemergency room. Therefore, it’s impor- 
tant to get things checked out early. 

If you or your child experience these 
symptoms, you should see a doctor and find 
out if it’s asthma, He or she will ask you 
about your medical history and may perform 
asimple breathing test. 

Asthma “triggers” are different for ev- 
eryone. Common triggers include cigarette 
smoke, dust mites, mold, cockroaches and 
furry animals. Colds and other respiratory 
infections, cold weather and even stress can 
also bring on asthma symptoms. 


How Can! Manage My Asthma? 

Ifyou are diagnosed as having asthma, 
the good news is that modern medicine and 
new research has led to better treatment and 
control of the disease. Therefore, it’s impor- 
tant to try to establish an ongoing relation- 
ship with a doctor who can prescribe a treat- 
ment plan tailored for your needs, 

Asthma sufferers need to know the dif- 
ference between medications that must be 
taken daily to prevent asthma symptoms, and 
medications thatrelieve symptoms once they 
begin. Ask your doctor which medications 
youneed, how much of each to take and how 
long each takes to work. 

Many asthma patients use peak-flow 
meters to measure how well they are breath- 
ing. Peak-flow meters can signal trouble be- 
fore you can, and allow you to get things 
under control. 

Thethree main things toremember: avoid 
the things that bring on your asthma, take 
your medicine regularly and keep medica- 
tion handy that can open your lungs if you 
startexperiencing symptoms. 


WhatAre My Resources? 
The National Heart, Lung, and Blood 


Institute is funding research to help determine 
ways communities can improve asthma con- 
trolin African-Americans. 

Forexample, one research project is look- 
ing at ways to promote asthma management 
in low-income, black neighborhoods. The 
goal of another project is to improve the 


health status of minority children by provid- 
ing them with a system of ongoing, preven- 
tive care. 

For more information about asthma re- 
search, management and treatment, you can 
call the Institute’ s National Asthma Educa- 
tionand Prevention Program at 301-251-1222. 


Americans than among whites. 


ASTHMA: More serious 
than you think 


Current data shows that the death rate from asthma among 
people ages 5 to 34 is five times higher among African 


Deaths caused 


by Asthma 
per 1,000,000 people 
ages 5 - 34, 1991 
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SOURCE: National Hean, Lung, and Blood Institute 


National Children’s and Hospitals Week program 
helps to take the fear out of hospitals 


NEWARK—Everyday thousands of children 
across America visit hospitals due to injury 
or illness. For a child, the hospital can be a 
big, scary, unfamiliar place. Fortunately, at 
Children’s Hospital of New Jersey, a divi- 
sion of United Hospitals Medical Center, a 
lot is being done to make each child's visit 
more comfortable and to help children and 
families understand what toexpect during a 
hospital stay. Children’s Hospital of New 
Jersey held several programs throughout the 
week of March 19-25, dedicated to the spe- 
cial needs of children and their families in 


health care settings. 

According to Carol Rothman, Director 
of the Child Life Program at Children’s Hos- 
pital of New Jersey, “The purpose of the 
activities and programs offered during 
Children's Hospital Week, was to take the 
mystery and fear out of hospital experiences. 
These events provide an opportunity to in- 
crease public and professional awareness of 
the unique needs of children and their fami- 
lies in the health care system. 

The week-long celebration included a 
variety of activities designed to help take 


the fear out of hospitals. The tables were 
turned as the children kicked off the week 
with “medical play”, where they had the 
opportunity to be the doctor or the nurse. 
Children constructed casts for different parts 
of the body. Children had the chance to touch 
and examine sometimes “scary” hospital 
equipment first hand. 

For example artwork was created by 
children with real hospital syringe. Children 
created artistic masterpieces by squirting 
paint through a medical syringe. The activity 
allowed children to “play” with something 
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thatis usually painful and sometimes scary. 

Children’s Hospital of New Jersey, 
a division of United Hospitals Medical 
Center is the state’s only comprehen- 
sive children’s hospital. Children’s Hos- 
pital of New Jersey is comprised of more 
than 80 specialists devoted exclusively 
to preventing, diagnosing and treating 
children’s illnesses. The Children’s 
Hospital of New Jersey is the state refer- 
ral center for neurosurgery, ophthalmol- 
ogy and eye trauma, sickle cell cancer, 
heart disease and emergency medicine. 
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Eating for breakfast 


(Continued on page 7) 


fast Programis so valuable. With the support 
of the school food service director, students 
are able to enjoy a nutritious and delicious 
breakfast at school, while getting one-fourth 
of their daily nutrient requirements as man- 
dated by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Studies show that the average cost of 
breakfast per child in the National School 
Breakfast Program is only 54 cents as com- 
pared with the average cost of breakfast at a 
fast food restaurant which is approximately 
$3.86, and may or may not be providing 
children with the proper nutrients such as 
calcium, protein and vitamins A and D. 
Through federal funding, many students are 
eligible for free and reduced meals. 

The National School Breakfast Program 
meal includes a selection of these foods: one 
serving of fluid milk; one serving juice, fruit 
or vegetable; and two servings (any combina- 
tion) from the bread and/or meat groups. 

A typical breakfast menu from the 
Plainfield School District may include a 
cheese and egg omelet, fluffy croissant, 100% 
orange juice, andice cold milk. Schools have 
the liberty of creating special food items for 
the students to encourage school breakfast 
participation, provided it fits withinthe USDA 
requirements, 


“I take great pride in my job, and I am 
making sure the students take advantage of 
the school breakfast program,” says Veronica 
Petroski, Food Service Director, with Ja-Ce 
Company in the Plainfield Public School 
District. “I typically feature menu planning 
that includes nutritious foods the students 
will enjoy. Cold cereal is always a favorite, 
but we also feature hot items like pancakes, 
French toast, and waffles.” 

To promote the importance of breakfast, 
Plainfield Elementary Schools will be cel- 
ebrating School Breakfast during the week of 
April 24-28, 1995. A menu full of delicious, 
hot meals, along with special give-a-ways 
will be available for those who come to 
School Breakfast. Students willalso receive a 
packet of nifty seeds to plant in time for a 
special summer harvest. If you are an elemen- 
tary student in the Plainfield district, you 
won’t wantto miss breakfast during the week 
of April 24 - April 28! 

Ifa school breakfast program is not cur- 
rently available in yourcommunity, parents 
should contact the school’s administration to 
let them know they are interested in establish- 
ing one. Or, for more information, contact 
The New Jersey Coalition for School Break- 
fastchairperson, Jacqueline Frederick, at201- 
266-8660. 
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Public invited to child abuse education program 


NEWARK—Prevention of child abuse and 
neglectis the focus foran upcoming program 
atthe New Jersey Medical School. The pro- 
gram, entitled “Child Protection Aware- 
ness Day,” will provide information on a 
variety of topics including recognition of 
child abuse and neglect, parenting skills and 
support services for families. 

Sponsored by UMDNJ-University 
Hospital’s Child Protection Consultation 
Team and the New Jersey Division of Youth 
and Family Services, “Child Protection 
Awareness Day” is Wednesday, April 12 


from 9 a.m, until 2 p.m. The program which 
is open to the public and free, takes place in 
the Grand Foyer of the New Jersey Medical 
School at 185 South Orange Avenue in 
Newark. Refreshments will be served. 

Representatives from area hospitals and 
community service agencies, including Par- 
ents Anonymous] Planned Parenthood, New- 
ark Emergency Services for Families, The 
Young Fathers Program and Target Cities, 
are participating in the event. 

Formore information, contact UMDNJ- 
University Hospital at 982-5843. 
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AIDS, a result of HIV 
infection, is an epidemic in 

our community, killing our 
mothers and fathers. Our 
sisters and our brothers, How 
can we stop this disease from 
claiming more lives? You can 
begin by calling your local Red 
Cross chapter for information 
about the African American 
HIV/AIDS Program. A 
program designed by African 
Americans — that can teach 
us how to protect ourselves 
ind our families 

THE DIFFERENCE CAN 

BEGIN WITH YOU. 

PLEASE. CONTACT 

DUI OC, 

RED CROSS CHAPTER. AST 


In celebration of Family Health Month, United is offering free Health Assessments at our 194 Clinton Avenue and 
233 West Market Street Health Centers throughout the month of October. With several community based family 
physicians, we offer a full-range of coordinated, comprehensive and family-oriented care. To take advantage of our 
free health assessment offer, just clip this ad and present it at either of the primary care facilities listed above. 


UNITED HOSPITALS 
MEDICAL CENTER 


CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL 
JERSEY 


Pulling Together, Pulling Ahead. 


OF NEW 


For more Information, call (201) 268-8022 
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Drug use climbs among American teenagers 


ANN ARBOR—Reporting on their twen- 
tieth national survey of American high 
school seniors, and their fourth national 
“survey of 8th and 10th grade students, scien- 
tists atthe University of Michigan Institute 
for Social Research have found that illicit 
drug use among American secondary school 
students continued to rise in 1994, 

Marijuana: Therise in illicit drug use, 
which began at least three years ago for 8th 
graders and two years ago for the older stu- 
dents, has been particularly pronounced in 
the case of marijuana. Over the past two to 
three years, annual use of marijuana (any use 
during the 12 months prior to the survey) 
doubled among 8th graders (to 13%), grew 
by two-thirds among 10th graders (to25%), 
and grew by four-tenths among 12th- graders 
(to 31%). In addition, active daily use of 
marijuana (climbed by even larger propor- 
tions, reaching 3.6% among high school 
seniors in 1994—up by half from the 1993 
level. 

Thestudy: The Monitoring the Future 
study, whichis conducted at the University 
of Michigan's Institute for Social Research, 
under a series of research grants from the 
National Institute on Drug Abuse, has pro- 
vided key measures of drug use among 
American young people since 1975. It 
tracked an expansion of the drug use epi- 
demic into the late 1970s, a subsequent 


Tasted through 1997, and now aresurgence 
in use since 1991, It also has provided 
important evidence about what factors have 


driven these changes. The study is conducted 
by University of Michigan social scientists 
Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O’ Malley, and 
JeraldG. Bachman, 

Other Drugs: While marijuana has had 
the most dramatic turnaround in the 1990s, a 
number of other illicitly used drugs have been 
rising gradually as well. These include LSD, 
other hallucinogens taken asaclass, inhalants, 
stimulants, barbiturates, and this year, cocaine 
and crack. The researchers note, however, that 
the increases in the use of these other drugs 
have been quite gradual and that many of the 
1993-1994 changes do not reach statistical 
significance, even though they continue a 
longer-term trend that is significant. 

“Despite substantial progress against il- 
licit drug use in earlier years, it remains an 
appreciable problem among American young 
people,” notes Johnston. 

“Over athird of all 8th graders have used 
some illicitdrug, including inhalants, while 
over 40% ofall 10th graders, and nearly 50% of 
all 12th graders have done so. Furthermore, it 
is a problem which is getting worse ata fairly 
rapid pace.” 

Johnston believes that the rapid expan- 
sion in the numbers of students using mari- 
juana increases the pool of young people who 
are willing to consider using other drugs, and 
that this helps to explain the rising proportions 
using them, 

_ Inhalants: Johnston is also concerned 
about the gradual rise in inhalant use which 
has been occurring intermittently since the early 
1980s, including the past two or three years. 


Lifetime Use of Selected Drugs by Grade, 1994 
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Use of 5 or More Drinks ia a Row in Past 2 Weeks 


“TInhalant use is highest during early 
adolescence and, in addition to being quitea 
dangerous practice in its own right, can help 
establish an early pattern of using drugs to get 
high,” observes Johnston. One inevery five 
or six students at each grade level has tried an 
inhalant, butcurrent use is highest among the 
8th graders. In fact, until the large increase in 
marijuana use this year, inhalants constituted 
the most widely used class of drugs among 
8th graders. 

“For the foreseeable future, American 
youngsters will be aware of the psychoactive 
potential of many drugs and, in general, will 
have-relatively easy access to them. In the 
absence of reasons not touse them, many are 
going to try them and a significant number 
will get into 


directly affected by how dangerous students 
believe its use to be. “During the 1980s, 
increasing concern about the dangers of mari- 
juana use seemed to drive a substantial - 
decline in use,” Johnston states. 

“Fewer people initiated use, and more 
of the users quit, as the proportion of seniors 
seeing a greatrisk in regular use rose steadily, 
from 35% in 1978 to 79% in 1991.” Since 
1991, however, there has been a steady and 
accelerating decline in perceived risk, with 
only 65% now reporting a great risk associ- 
ated with regular marijuana use. 

In addition to the dangers associated 
with using drugs, the attitudes of peers also 
seem to be an important determinant of drug 
use. 

“Peer norms 
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than those who 

grew upinthe—late 1980's, and their behavior 
reflects this. They are hearing much less about 
the dangers of drugs and seeing more glamor- 
ization of drug use.” 

Alcohol: Although there had been some 
earlier decline in alcohol use among high 
school seniors, in 1994 there was no decline at 
any grade level. In fact, while none of the 
changes was statistically significant, all three 
grades showed some upward drift in current 
drinking, binge drinking, and drunkeness. 

“Drinking rates, remain high for Ameri- 
can teenagers,” Johnston observes 

“When we ask whether they have had 
five or more drinks ina row during the prior 
two week period, one in seven 8th graders say 
they have, nearly one in four 1 0th graders, and 
more than one in every four 12th graders. 
Further, much higher proportions are active 
drinkers at some level.” 

“Because this class of volatile substances 
is comprised mostly of legal products found 
around the home, it has received less atten- 
tion-than it should,” Johnston adds, “Tt has 
become an important part of the drug abuse 


problem, particularly among the country's _ 


younger adolescents.” 

Attitudes and Beliefs. Over the past 20 
years, the University of Michigan investiga- 
tors have accumulated a substantial body of 
evidence that the likelihood of using a drug is 
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proval also began 
to fall, dropping from 70% in 1992 to 58% 
in 1994. 

“In other words,” states Johnston, “the 
decline in perceived risk predicted the decline 
in peer norms as well as the increase in actual 
use, both of which begana year later.” 

Among the 8th and 10th graders the 
amount of risk perceived to be associated 
with marijuana use is also declining rapidly . 

The proportions of students saying there 
is a ‘great risk’ associated with the use of a 
number of drugs other than marijuana, in- 
cluding LSD, cocaine, and crack, have also 
been significantly declining. While some of 
these declines appeared to halt in 1994.among 
the seniors, they continued among the 8th 
and 10th graders. Similarly, peer disapproval 
among ŝth and 1 0th graders is continuing to 
decline with regard to LSD, cocaine, and 
crack. The great majority, however, still 
disapprove of the use of these drugs. 

Indications for the Future: Asked to 
comment on what the future holds with 
regard to illicit drug use, Johnston states, 

“Tf the softening of attitudes and peer 
norms continues unabated, we can expect to 
see continued increases in drug use among our 
children. These factors proved critical in bring- 
ing about the downturn in use that began 
nearly fifteen years ago, and they are still 
critical to keeping drug use contained today. 
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Patricia Johnson, national marketing offi- 


cer of Check-Up Centers of America 


ening program 


WOODLAND HILLS, CA—Patricia D. 
Johnson has committed the past 20 years to 
the health care industry. Through her execu- 
tive managementroles at Blue Cross of Cali- 
fornia and herown personal commitment to 
improving the health status of all Americans, 
Johnson has earned national recognition. 
Johnson currently faces her most chal- 
lenging career opportunity to date. After de- 
veloping and implementing over 100preven- 
tive screening centers for Blue Cross of Cali- 
fornia, her current role is to oversee the na- 
tional roll-out ofthis unique preventive screen- 
ing program, called Check Up Centers of 
America. As the national marketing officer, 
Johnson is responsible for the implementa- 
tion of Check Up Centers of America outside 
California and the design and implementa- 
tion of creative preventive care services that 
meet the needs of managed care companies. 
She will travel the country over the next few 
years introducing the Check Up Centers of 
America program to a national audience. 


More 100% smoke-free 


dining in N 


ew Jersey 


The president of North Jersey Medical Society , Dr. Francis E. Blackman, converses with 
the South Jersey Medical Society's president Dr. Ruby White, and Dr. Yzes Manigat 
about the recent 300 attendees at the scholarship dinner dance at the Radisson Hotel in 
Newark. 


New drug-free workplace kitisa 
“how-to” for small businesses 


A new kit designed to assist small 
businesses in setting up low-cost, effec- 
tive alcohol and other drug prevention 
policies and programs is now available. 
Making your workplace drug free: A kit 


for employers can be ordered free-of- 
charge by calling the National Work- 
place Helpline at 1-800-843-4971. 

The easy-to-implement package includes 
innovative “how-to” strategies based on the 
solid experiences of small and large busi- 
nesses, These companies have long recog- 
nized the benefit to the bottom line that pre- 

ss offer. The kit also provi 


vides an 


vention p 


SUMMIT—Smokeftee restaurants, bars, and 
clubs in New Jersey have increased 60% in 
just seven months. More than 100additional 
smoke-free restaurants in the state have been 
identified since June, when New Jersey GASP 
(Group Against Smoking Pollution) last pub- 
lished its directory 100% Smoke-free Dining 


aaa A RR 
A copy of the 


smoke- lin 


directory plus the recentupdate is available, 
free, by sending a self-addressed, business- 
size envelope with 55 cents postage to Din- 
ing, New Jersey GASP, 105 Mountain Av- 
enue, Summit, NJ 07901. 

Here are just a few of 100% smoke-free 


successful program: clear, simple steps for 
starting a program; training materials for su- 
pervisors; andemployee education materials. 
The National Workplace Helpline is op 
erated by the Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention, one of three centers under the 


in New Jersey. restaraunts in your area: 
East Rutherford 201-994-2022 Upper Montclair pizza 
Winners Club Arturo’s Bricks 908-238-0730 
Byrne Meadowlands Arena Stretch’s 225 Bellevue Ave. 
50 Rt. 120 18E. Mt. Pleasant Ave. pizza, sandwiches Sports N Stuff 
201-933-8867 (Rt. 10) 201-744-2300 10 Alvin Ct. 
201-994-4043 light meals 
Englewood Evergreen Restaurant 908-651-1717 
J & H Restaurant Tod’s 594 Valley Rd. 
18 W. Palisade Ave. 360 F. Northfield Rd. natural foods Thin’s Inn 
American continental 201-744-4120 233 Rt. 18 
201-569-2233 201-992~6339 908-246-7858 
West Caldwell 
Hackensack Maplewood Linda’s Flame Roasted Edison 
Ville de Colombia Waterlilies Chicken Birds of a Feather 
12W MernerSt 166 Maplewood Ave. 771 IBloomfield Ave. 1197 Amboy Ave. 
Colombian Chinese. 201-226-5522 rotisserie turkey, 
201-343-9872 sushi bar; BYOB chicken 
201-275-0888 West Orange 908-494-2550 
Teaneck Yoshi-Sono 
Allies American Grill Millburn 643 Eagle Rock Ave. LePeep 
Marriot at Glenpointe Birds of a Feather Japanese 561 Rt. I 
100 Frank W. Burr Blvd. 279 Millburn Ave. 201-325-2005, 3437 908-8 19-7666 
201-836-0600 rotisserie turkey, 
chicken East Brunswick Metuchen 
Fliegels Restaurant 201-376-2515 Discovery Zone Allegro 
456 Cedar Lane Midstate Mall 426 Main St. 
Kosher Emack & Bolio’s 300 Rt. 18 908-549-3400 
201-692-8060 340 Millbtirn Ave. light meals 
ice cream parlor, light 908-613-8900 Radhana’s 
Westwood meals Thai Kitchen 
Sunny Garden 201-467-5530 Everything 10 Pearl St. 
700-790 Broadway Yogurt 908-548-9747 
201-666-3332 F.M. Kirby Brunswick Sq. Mall (fax 5320) 
Carriage House 755 Rt. 18 
Livingston Paper Mill lightmeals New Brunswick 
New Gourmet Playhouse Courtyard 908-613-9110 The Old Bay 
Deli & Restaurant Brookside Dr. 61-63 Church St. 
18 E. Mt. Pleasant Ave. contem] American Little Caesar’s French Creole 
(Rt. 10) 201-379-2420 645 Rt. 18 908-246-3114 


Substance Abuse and Mental Health Ser- 
vices Administration, an agency of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 


(L-R)Phillip Parker, Sue Poirer, and Tony 
Lucia, campaign captains at Kemper Na- 
tional Insurance Co., ran a United Way of 
Union County campaign which raised a 
total contribution of $54,302, a 49% in- 
crease overall. Employee participation 
reached 94%, the highestin all the county. 


The Open Heart Organization of 
New Jersey, an affiliate of New- 
ark Beth Israel Medical Center, 
has launched its annual raffle 
sale to raise money for the pur- 
chase of cardiac surgery equip- 
ment and to support its annual 
scholarship program for college 
students who are receiving 
passing grades and furthering 
their medical education. Orga- 
nization members helping sell 
chances are seated from left: 
Sophie Batruk of South Amboy, 
r Juanita Hunter of Newark, and 
ZEF | Be Geraldine Frye of Newark. Also 
selling chances are standing from left: raffle cochair Harold Isaacs of West Orange, 
Maxine Roberson of Newark, organization chairman George Bauer of Bloomfield, ad 
journal co-chair Max Desonne of Jersey City, and raffle co-chair Sigmund Batruk of 
South Amboy, and Gertissacs of West Orange. The group is selling chances for$1 each 
inthe medical center's main lobby, every Saturday and Sunday beginning at 11 a.m. The 
raffle sale will continue until the organization's annual luncheon on Sunday, April 30, at 
The Westwood in Garwood. There will be two winners of $500 gift certificates and three 
winners of $300 gift certificates for merchandise at or from a store of their choice. 
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n many women are putting 
1 off having a mammogram 
Because of the price. 

At The Center For Breast 
Imaging, we’re committed to 
changing this. That’s why our 
mammograms are only $60, a 
price most working women can 
afford. 

Yet, our low price in no way 
reflects the quality of service. 


has also been accredited by the 
American College of Radiology 
which means our equipment and 
staff meet the highest quality and 
safety standards. 


NEW JERSEY MEDICAL SCHOOL 
= DOCTORS OFFICE CENTER 


University of Medicine ond Dentistry of New Jersey 


Located in the New Jersey Medical 
School Doctors Office Center 2 
(DOC), your mammogram will be 
performed in a new $55 million 
Average facility Haj 
Price includes some of 
the best equip- 
ment if the state. 
The Center for 
Breast Imaging 


The Center for Breast Imaging 
has an all female staff, and our 
doctors are faculty members of 
the New Jersey Medical School. 
In this setting, you're assured of 
the latest technologies and 
advances. Your mammogram 
results will be discussed with 
you right then and there, so you 
can leave with peace of mind. 


But, more impor- 
tantly, a mammogram is the ear- 
liest way to detect breast cancer, 
even as tiny as a pinhead. Cancer, 
which at that stage, has the high- 
est cure rate. 


The cost of 
a mammo 


am 
shouldn’t c 5 


'OSt you 
your life. 


Before age 40, it is wise to 


“have a baseline mammogram. 


After that, every 1-2 years based 
on your physician’s recommenda- 


tion until oe Age Recommended 


50. Over 50 a 

Age 40 Baseline 
mammogram 
should be 40-49 Every other year 
done yearly. | Over50_ | Every year 


The DOC 
is located near all major highways 
and has a free 1000-car parking 
garage for added convenience. 

So call The Center for Breast 
Imaging at (201) 982-2878. 
Because no one can afford not to 
have a mammogram. 


a THE 
CENTER 
FOR BREAST 
IMAGING 


90 Bergen St. Suite 1500, Newark, NJ 07103-2499 


For a FREE Breast Self-Exam Shower Card, call our toll free number: 1-800-982-DOCS (3627) 
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